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RADIO NEWS-WEEh 


The news-magazine of the air 


ISTENERS to station broadcasts in twenty 

states—from Coast to Coast, Great Lakes 

to Gulf—can now tune-in on this rapid-fire 

dramatization of the news of the world. Its 

effective area covers virtually every State 
in the Union. 


Rapio News-WEEK is a 15-minute electrical 
transcription of dramatized news episodes 
chosen weekly by the Editorial Staff of 
News-WerEEK, the fastest growing news- 
magazine in America. From three to five 
outstanding news events constitute the 
average program. Prepared by the Radio 
Program Department of News-WEEK, the 
highlights of the world’s news take dra- 
matic form in the studios of the World 
Broadcasting Company. Swift moving, 
interpreted by the most competent tal- 
ent available, each of these programs 
constitutes a panorama of the most 
important events of the week. Action, 
atmosphere, background preserve the 
full flavor of the news more vividly 
than any mere recital of fact. 


The versatility of Rapio News-WEEK, 
in fact, accounts in a large measure 
for its enthusiastic reception by sta- 
tion and sponsor alike, and its spon- 
sorship currently includes: 


Real Estate * Automobiles 


Furniture e Finance Service 
Electrical Supplies 
Clothing °° Department Store 


Mail Order e Glass Products 











Electrical Refrigeration 





Grocery Products ° Hotel 


Brewing e Utilities 











The fact that Rapio News-WEEK is an 
established program item, that has been 
tried, tested, and is in regular use by many 
stations, eliminates the factor of experi- 
ment which exists in practically all new 
radio features. 


Concretely, Rapio News-WEEK offers the 
following possibilities to the radio adver- 
tiser and to the broadcasting station: 


1. As a sustaining program it is dra- 
matic, timely and of absorbing 
listener-interest. 


2. It offers the local merchant inten- 
sive coverage in his immediate 
sales-area. Being a type of pro- 
gram usually confined to large net- 
works, it lends prestige to a local 
sponsor. 


3. It offers national advertisers eco- 
nomical spot coverage in areas 
needing additional sales stimu- 
lation. 


4. It enables the local distributor 
to tie-in his own program to 
any national effort in behalf 
of the product he handles. 


5. It is an ideal vehicle for ra- 
dio try-outs at a minimum 
cost, especially where spotty 
distribution requires inten- 
sive localized promotion. 


TELL YOUR LOCAL STATION 





FOR AUDITION, RATES, ETC., 
ADDRESS RADIO NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 


YOU WANT TO HEAR IT 
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OW can many of New York’s 
d busiest physicians stand up un- 
der their gruelling duties? Why 
are their nerves so steady, their minds 


so clear after nights of broken sleep and 
days of fatiguing work? 


The answer is simple. They follow 
rules for health described by Artie Mc- 
Govern in his new book. Many not 














ARTIE McGOVERN only go to McGovern’s famous gym- 
a rmerly ess nasium in New York, but have asked 
leh, National Resateur him to become Physical Director of the 
Champion Boxer at 16! New York Physicians’ Club! 

Learned science of train- ; 
ing in prize ring days, These doctors are too wise to fall 
= realiad, SES ote. for work-outs that leave the “patient” 
know more, about work- gasping, dizzy, exhausted, the kind of 
~ of eae exercise that does more harm than 
University Medical Clin- good. And not only doctors have bene- 
<a ae fited by McGovern’s safe, sane methods. 
a : Among the nationally known people 
coy, pis who have used them are: Grover Whal- 
= nein and en, Walter Lippman, Roxy, Vincent 
e1 ca nite. Richards, Babe Ruth, Gene Sarazen, 
eeu Rube Goldberg, Frank Sullivan, Paul 

Whiteman. 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! 





When Doctors “Feel Rotten’ 
—This ls What 7hey Do! 








The exercise shown above, which may be done while you are lying in 
bed, is one of the best you can do! On the other hand, such stunts as 
bending over and touching your feet with your hands are some of the 
WORST you can do—on a par with trick food fads and crazy diets. 
McGovern’s book shows you how to keep fit WITHOUT such drudgery 
or exhausting exercise! 


tails, juggle calories or vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing 
salts, tonics or apparatus to sell you. His famous Method is based 
upon sound scientific principles; the result of 20 years’ experience 
in planning physical culture programs for people in all walks of 
life. Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern course— 
now so clearly described and illustrated in this great new book, 
“The Secret of Keeping Fit”—the very same method relied upon 
by thousands of doctors and men important in public life. 


SEND NO MONEY 





In his new book Artie McGovern gives you “de-bunked” truth 
about exercise. He explodes popular fallacies. He shows you how 
to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, and either lose 
weight or put on solid pounds—how to get more enjoyment out 
of life. Your particular problem (depending upon the 
type of person you are) is treated as such. 

Here is a book of unvarnished truth about your body, 
your health, your living habits. It shows the ONE safe 
way to control weight (the way doctors and athletes 
do); how to eliminate nervousness, sleeplessness; how 
to correct constipation without laxatives; how to tone- 
up your entire system, and build reserve vitality to re- 
sist sickness. And all with simple, easy exercises you 
can do at home—without apparatus! 


—IF you 
to keep 


Are You Overweight—Run-Down—Constipated? 

Do you feel run-down? Are your muscles flabby? 
Are you overweight or underweight? Do you take 
laxatives? Do you sleep poorly? Do you wake up 
tired? If your answer to one or more of these is “Yes” 
then you owe it to yourself and family to try the Mc- 
Govern method. 

Artie McGovern doesn’t make you give up smoking, cock- 





GENE 
SARAZEN 


Says: 


BABE RUTH jf 
—What the McGovern 
Method Did fer Him 





“McGovern’s Course of Health 
Building is the most effective, 












Before After valuable exercise system I have 

Weight ever experienced.- In previous 
< OM ose cngeen 256 216 years I have tried various meth- 
Mek... 1712 1542 ods to keep in good trim, but 
Chest 3 4 none compares with yours for 

err 4 0 getting results. 
Expanded ........ 454%, 47 “Your health-building program 
Waist 49%, 38 has been of untold value to me. 
— “4 I heartily récommend it to golf- 
eS . ssc 47 41 ers, both protessional and ama- 
Thigh 25 23 teur, and I am also convinced 
i: ae q that it will prove a blessing for 
mt ...ceciaetes 15 any average man or woman.” 





wonnene ij TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON THIS 
30-DAY DOUBLE GUARANTEE 
The McGovern method has worked for thousands and 
can therefore be sold on these terms: 

























Some of the famous 
women who have 
taken the McGovern 
Course are: Maureen 
Qreutt Julia Hoyt, 

drikson,Mrs. 
Morgen elmont, 
Hannah Williams. 


1. Send no money with the convenient coupon be- 
low. When postman hands you your copy of Artie 
McGovern’s new book, THE SECRET OF KEEPING 
FIT, deposit with him the Special Offer price of only 
$1.98, plus a few cents postage. If, after five days’ 
reading, you are not convinced that the McGovern 
Method is just what you need and wan 
return it and your money will be refunded at once. 





decide 2. If, after applying for 30 days the principles 


clearly given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you don’t 
feel like a new person, vibrant with glowing health 

and new-found “pep”—if you aren’t thoroughly 

convinced by actual RESULTS that it is working 
wonders for YOU—you may even then return 
the book for a full refund. 


Clip and mail this coupon—without money 
—NOW! SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., 
Dept. 3810, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. 








| SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 3810 | 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, ‘The Secret 
of Keeping Fit,” which tells in complete detail the methods Artie Mc- 
Govern uses in keeping doctors and famous men and women in all walks 
of life up to par. When postman delivers it, I will pay $1.98, plus few cents 
postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may return the book 
within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s 
method into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual re- 
sults I want, I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In either 
case my $1.98 is to be refunded at once. 





City DAG. epcnimnaitiimebsniediainn 


Check here if you are enciasing $1.98 herewith, thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
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LETTERS 





EYE-OPENER: I feel as if I owe you this 
little token of appreciation for what your 
publication has-done for me. It has helped 
to give me a new conception of politics as 
well as opened my eyes to facts on world 
events that I think will prove of considerable 
importance. I refer principally to the clever 
illustrations. I have not much time for the 
reading mattér although I do not neglect it 
entirely... 


New York City 


Joun CoMEUTTA 


BACKSLIDING: Many of us who have spent 
most’ of-our lives “far from the pees 
crowd's ignoble strife,” and equally far from 
the sound of the policeman’s whistle, view 
with alarm the fact that the last quarter-cen- 
tury has been bringing us an over-increasing 
amount of Federal interference with local af- 
fairs. 

My notion of an ideal Federal government 
in a country as large as this, is one which 
confines its activities almost entirely to in- 
terstate, national, and international affairs. 
It should raise its funds by taxing States, not 
individuals or corporations. Each State 
should be taxed in proportion to its represen- 
tation in the lower house of Congress and be 
permitted to raise the money in its own way. 
The ordinary citizen should pay all of his 
taxes to his local tax collectors. If a State 
finds itself unable to care for all of its dis- 
tressed people, it, not the private citizen, 
should borrow or beg from the Federal gov- 
ernment, 

The Federal government should seldom or 
never condescend to aid; tax, or have any 
dealings with a private citizen or an intra- 
state corporation, 

If this be “going back to the horse and 
buggy days,” make the most of it. But haven’t 
we already slipped back much further than 
that? Wasn't the principal fault of old 
George III his overinterference with local 
affairs in the far parts of his kingdom? Isn’t 
it better for us to try to regain at least the 
horse and buggy days than to permit our- 
selves to go on drifting back until we have 
returned perchance to the days of the war 
chariots parading between rows of crucified 
slaves? Someone has said that “Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of Liberty.” 

Let us awaken from our beautiful dream 
of an eternal prosperity maintained by chosen 
miracle workers, and begin again the weary 
climb toward the ideals of those red-blooded 
men and women who down through the ages 
have always preferred the Dangers and Re- 


sponsibilities of Liberty to a Security of De- 
pendence. 
Roy E, K1iMBALL 
Wecota, S. D. 


ANATHEMA: As you must know, the Roose- 
velt administration is anathema to the vast 
majority of business people. It is, therefore, 
apparent that you are catering to the class 
favorable to the so-called New Deal, as the 
tone of News-WEEK is quite obviously pro- 
administration. 

I am therefore notifying you to cancel my 
subscription immediately ... 

Referring to the movie poll, which you 
show as favoring the New Deal, please see 
result of newspaper poll conducted by News- 
dom, which shows about 5114 per cent of the 
country’s newspapers to be “thumbs-down” 
on the Roosevelt crowd. With an ever-in- 
creasing trend in that direction wake up! 

F, C. Lewis 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEK carried re- 
sults of Newsdom’'s newspaper poll in its Aug. 
24 issue. NeEws-WEEK is strictly impartial 
and its editors are not swayed by either 
cinematographic or Fourth Estate votes. 


GUZZLING: After reading Nrews-WEeEk 
for a year, I liked it well enough to re-sub- 
scribe, but I do most violently protest the 
printing of such disgusting letters as the one 
in the Oct. 5 issue, and in previous issues, 
concerning “Beer Records.” We can see the 
terrible results of beer-guzzling on our city 
streets without having it flaunted on the 
printed page when we are looking for decent 
news items. Do such letters have to be 


printed ? 
Harriet K. MAGEE 
St. Paul, Minn, 


SUGGESTIONS: I like News-WeEeEk very 
much and have been a constant reader ever 
since you started publication, so I hope you 
won’t mind my offering a couple of sugges- 
tions that would make the magazine a little 
easier to read: 

1. I wish in your picture captions you 
would refer the picture to the story that con- 
cerns it; Often—as in the headliner page— 
this is perfectly obvious. In other cases—as, 
for instance, page 10 of your Oct. 5 issue—it 
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WILLIAMS 


AQUA Tan 


FOR AFTER SHAVING 


Pe -leeltlile ben i-\-1 Mela-tehmelim Zelt miele 9 

2. Soothes tiny nicks and cuts. 

3.Protects against windburn and 
chapping. 

4.Makes you look your level best. 

5.Costs less than one cigarette a 
day. 

Send 3¢ in stomps ple bottle of Aqua 


Velva, to / & | 2nbury, 
et | or LoS e INTRE ~anada 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM 
AND GLIDER, THE WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 











Every seven days News: 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated. 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News- 


Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (, and send me a bill. 





Name 


Address. 





City 
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a 
would have made it simpler under the back- 
drop picture to have put: (see Labor story 
page 9) along with the caption. . , 

2. Also on that same page is an insert in a 
story set in small type. I have normal eyes 
hut [ find this very small type you use very 
hard on the eyes. Maybe spacing it out a 
little more would do the trick. 

[ realize you have lots of letters to read, 
but I make these suggestions in all sincerity. 

Mary TENNEY 





Los Angeles, Calif, 
© 


FULL CREDIT: May I call your attention 
to an error in News-WeEeEK Sept. 14, 1935, 
page 38... in the following paragraph : 

“Occasionally teachers produce their own 
movies for special use. With the aid of cam- 
era men from New York’s Amateur Cinema 
League,-a Teachers College class filmed the 
story of the cave man. Students wrote out- 
lines which their instructor edited into a 
scenario. For settings they used an outdoor 
swimming pool, a model volcano, and a New 
York City park.” , 

So far as I know the Amateur Cinema 
League had nothing to do, either directly or 
indirectly, with the production of the film 
“Brothers of Altamira,” which was produced 
at Lincoln School of Teachers College last 
Spring. 

"The film was acted, written and produced 
by students in the tenth grade of Lincoln 
School, directed by Miss Josephine Mayer 
and Tom Prideaux of the faculty of that 
school, and | filmed the picture. 

Exias Katz 

Assistant in Visual Education 

Teachers College 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Mr. Katz deserves full 
credit for filming “Brothers of Altamira.” 
The Amateur Cinema League, as a service 
agency for amateur film-makers, frequently 
supplies camera men to schools and colleges 
but took no part in the Teachers College pro- 
duction. 


* 
SWIMMERS: Your photograph on cover of 
Oct. 12 News-WeEeEk picturing Mussolini in 
swimming reminds me of a similar photo- 


graph of President Roosevelt. I should like 
to be informed if this is genuine or the head 
of Mussolini on Roosevelt’s shoulders. If so, 
do you think this is ethical??? 
ADELAIDE JANE FRIEDMAN 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





...1do not agree with you that men who 
order the cold blooded slaughter of defense- 
less women and children should be glorified 
by placing their nude pictures on the front 
page of any responsible magazine . 

: WALTER ROMBERG 

New York City 


Editorial Note: NEws-WEEK prints only 
genuine photographs. When the Oct. 12 cover 
picture was taken, Il Duce was wearing a 
bathing suit and propelling himself with his 
own arms—not President Roosevelt’s. 


RELAXATION: In your Sept. 28 issue on 
page 7 you write, “Bishop Aglipay got the bad 
news after an evening at the movies, where 
he had relaxed with the “Gold Diggers of 

1 Pega 

Knowing Bishop Aglipay rather well, I 
should say your statement was an attempt 
at facetiousness rather than accuracy. And 
to iact-seeking people such chicanery is re- 
Pulsive, 

lf I am accusing you wrongly, my sincere 
apologies and another year’s subscription. 

, Yours for a less amusing but more accurate 
News-WEEK, 

a Herman A. NewMan 

Erie, Pa. 


, Editorial Note: News-Weexk accepts Mr. 


ewman’s apologies and subscription. Along 
With other election sidelights, News-Weerx’s 
Manila correspondent cabled that Bishop 
Gregorio Aglipay went to a motion picture 
theatre on election night to see “Gold Dig- 
kers of 1935,” 
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Cd pus as soon go bach hlben. 
OLD HAND-PRES 


because it has increased our Dictators’ 


business capacity 50%! 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
Crediting Voice Writing with a 50% 
increase in the business capacity of 
his dictators, the President of this 
large printing establishment states:— 
“If the Ediphone drew the same salary 
that | draw, the company would still be 
ahead of the game!” 

A Pro-technic Ediphone stands next 
to each dictator's desk— which means 
that no one wastes a second when 
there’s work to be 
done. Each man 
simply turns to his 
Ediphone “24-hour 
secretary,’ and talks 
...as slowly or as 
quickly as desired. 
Whenever a letter has 
been read or a tele- 





phone call completed, the answer or 
confirmation is dispatched instantly. At 
the same time, if samples, price lists, etc. 
are needed, memos are dictated to men 
possessing the required information. 
All information about special jobs is 
voicewritten, Thus, everyone gets writ- 
ten instructions and copies are filed—a 
system which gains $8,000 per year! 
This modern dictation instrument 
probably will increase your firm's 
business capacity 
50% too! For con- 
vincing proof, Tele- 
phone The Ediphone, 
Your City; or write to— 


y a 


incoaroratio 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE “5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 


Dust-Proof + Dignified Design + Sanitary + Tailored in Steel « “Balanced” Voice Writing 
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Where Have Ihey lome trom ? 


The Thousands of NEW WORDS 
and NEW FACTS sn the 


Amazing Progress in 
Science and Invention 
Has Contributed to 
Our NEW Information 
and NEW Language 


Marvel after marvel in radio, aviation, med- 
icine, astronomy, engineering, and every other 
science has altered the whole life of the world. 
As these amazing scientific triumphs have 
been achieved, they have created new infor- 
mation and the necessary new words to ex- 
press it. This great store of new knowledge 
which is so necessary a part of your business, 
professional, and social equipment is now 
available to you in the New Merriam-Webster. 





THE ONE 
DICTIONARY 


Under- 
wood 


Photos 


SO NEW THAT IT MEETS PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


ily larger and more useful. Now the greatest 


activity. 
ster is the Supreme Authority. 


accuracy and up-to-dateness in information. 


Supreme Authority 
































600,000 ENTRIES ...122,000 MORE THAN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY 


Exhaustive Treatment of Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 

Thousands of New Words. 
Definitions Absolutely Accurate and Easy to 
Understand. 

Thousands of Etymologies Never Before 
Published. 


The Greatest Amount of Information Ever Put 
Into One Volume. 

12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in 
Color and Half Tone. 

Thousands of Eneyclopedic Articles Wonder- 
fully Rich in Useful Information. 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 200 Valuable Tables. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. Pronunciation Fully and Exactly Recorded. 


3,350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. Cost $1,300,000.00 


Webster has been for a century the foundation 
book, in successive editions that have grown stead- 


Webster of all is ready—entirely remade and great- 
ly enlarged to cover fully the-vast number of new 
words and new facts in every field of‘ thought and 
More than ever the New Merriam-Web- 
More than ever it 
is absolutely indispensable to every one who values 


Under the leadership of William Allan Neilson, Presi- 
dent of Smith College, as Editor in Chief, the greatest 
corps of editors ever organized was created to make 
this volume and to maintain the Merriam-Webster 
reputation fcr Supreme Authority. Every technical 
subject has been handled by a specialist. Dean Roscoe 








DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Pound of Harvard, for Law; President Joseph Sweet 
man Ames of Johns Hopkins, for Physics; Professor 
Harold H. Bender of Princeton, for Etymology, are 
representative of the unassailable authority back « 
this new Merriam-Webster. 


Get the Best 


At Bookstores or Stationers 


Mail Coupon for Free information 

It is impossible to give here an adequate description 
of this epoch-making book. There are scores of strik 
ing features that cannot even be mentioned here. 
that you may realize fully why the New Merrian 
Webster is the greatest single volume ever published 
we shall be glad to send you without cost or obligation 
an interesting, illustrated pamphlet containing full 
information. Mail the coupon. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your 
illustrated pamphlet describing Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition——the 
New Merriam-Webster. (N.W,. 10-26-35) 


Name 


Address 
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League Poised for History’s First Economic Drive; Rain 


And Savages Check Two Italian Pushes; Third Starts in Hills 


. Br s* 
Wier | 4 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 


Ethiopian Machine-Gunners Go Into Action on the Southern Front 


Last Sunday, rain clouds smudged 
the Roman sky. But the r~ple streamed 
to their thousand churches with Spring- 
time elation. Apparently the Great Man 
—they call Mussolini that when they 
speak of him objectively—had fixed 
things up again. 

Every morning for days Romans had 
awakened with a terrorizing thought— 
that war with mighty Britain might 
come before sundown. Alarm reached 
its peak Thursday when the thin, dis- 
tinguished-looking British Ambassador 
in Paris called on Premier Laval with 
an ultimatum. Rumors leaked out that 
Sir George Clerk discarded his Eton 
manners, using direct tactics more akin 
to his favorite golf and tennis. 

Sir George demanded: Yes or no— 
would France respect her League of 
Nations pledges and aid Britain in case 
of Italian aggression? In nine type- 
written pages Laval replied: Yes, but 
—the “unprovoked” nature of Italian 
aggression must be proved before Paris 
could allow British ships to use French 
bases in the Mediterranean. 

The reply left London cold, but the 
incident raised a storm in Italy. The 
press screamed: Britain had determined 
to crush fascism! Paris newspapers 
echoed the wail. Wild reports spread 
like bacilli. - 

Friday brought a sign of hope. In 
Rome, Sir James Eric Drummond left 
his Embassy, whose atmosphere of 
pomp and circumstance rivals that of 
the Vatican, and sped to Palazzo 
Venezia. After an hour’s talk with 
Mussolini, Sir Eric—he, too, went to 
Eton and likes golf and tennis—hurried 
to the ornate Farnese Palace, seat of 
the French Embassy. There he con- 
ferred with Count Charles de Cham- 


brun. That day and the next, other 
conferences followed and code messages 
crackled on the Rome.-Paris-London 
telegraph circuit. 

Communiques and speeches flew thick 
and fast. An Italian statement said the 
“door was not closed.” In Rome and 
Paris “well informed sources” whis- 
pered that Britain considered recalling 
some of her 150 ships from the Medi- 
terranean; Mussolini would muzzle his 
anti-British editors and order troops 
away from the Egyptian border. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin de- 
clared: “It is spread about . . . that 
one of the main objects ... of this 
country is to fight and overthrow 
fascism in Italy. That is a lie of a 
dangerous kind.” 

The threat of immediate war had 
passed. But it could easily return. 

All day Sunday and late into the 
night the Great Man remained in his 
huge study in Palazzo Venezia and pon- 
dered. He faced a brain-addling problem: 

Ethiopian conquest must be pushed 
and Haile Selassie brought to his knees 
so that Italy could deal with him di- 
rectly. At the same time the Duce must 
try to hold at bay the Geneva Hounds 
of Peace. And he must also steer a 
course that would not run afoul of 
British pride and interests. 


NEW WAR: League’s Peace Allies 
Prepare for Worldwide Offensive 


As the night rain beat on his win- 
dows, the Duce weighed an alarming 
possibility. By this time next week 
humanity might witness something new 
under the sun: A new type of war, the 
War Economic—its generalissimo, an- 


other Eton-golf-and-tennis man, Robert 
Anthony Eden. 

Once merely a captain of the King’s 
Royal Rifles, the youthful British diplo- 
mat is now Acting Field Marshal of 
the world’s first Peace Army. Last 
week the Corriere della Sera, Italy’s 
equivalent of The Times, described him 
as Public Enemy Number 1. 

By next Thursday, unless Mussolini 
alters his mind or the sun its course, 
the League of Nations Peace Parlia- 
ment (Committee of Coordination) will 
meet to ratify the plans of the General 
Staff (Committee of 18). All last week 
at G. H. Q. on the Swiss lake’s shore, 
Field Marshal Eden exhorted the Allies 
—half a hundred nations from Finland 
to Chile. 


Saturday night the delegates wildly 
cheered their leader in token of support 
for the campaign to be fought with 
sanctions instead of bullets. Penalties, 
if put in full force, will act in five forms: 


1. The Allies agree to sell Italy no arms or ammu- 
nition 

2. They will make Rome no loans nor allow any to 
be made by private interest :. 

3. They will buy nothing from Italy: no spaghetti, 
fruit, gorgonzola, olive oil or vino. This sanction, lop- 
ping 70 per cent off Rome's export trade, envisages 
creation of a grave internal industrial crisis. (The Fed- 
eral Reserve’s monthly bulletin last week observed 
that Italy already faced a serious financial impasce 
The Bank of Italy’s gold reserve had shrunk from 41 
per cent in July to 29 per cent last month, evident!y 
as a result of foreign purchares). 

4. The Allies agree to sell Italy no so-called key ma- 
terials: minerals and me‘a!s, rubber, and transport an- 
imals. (As for mules, Floyd Gibbons last week cab'ed 
that the plain-bred Missouri quadruped fared ill among 
Ethiopia’s crags. The Italians wanted no more muli 
Americani. They preferred the Etruscan, Sardinian or 
Eritrean beast, which has surer feet, if not a whit more 
brains, than its transatlantic cousin). 

5. The strong Allies—Britain, France and Russia— 
agreed to reward the little fellows for losses resultin 
from the boycott. How this would be done remain 
doubtful. but the promise assuaged eleventh-hour 
claims of Yugoslavia and Rumania, both heavy traders 
with Italy. 


Yet vital breaches gaped in the Allied 
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front. Austria, Hungary and Albania— 
all three pro-Mussolini—steadfastly re- 
fused to cooperate in sanctions. Maxim 
Litvinoff voiced the General Staff’s an- 
noyance. Like a sallow, worn cherub 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar arose to 
demand punishment of the “deserters.” 


He got a paragraph included in Sanc- 
tion Five: Such nations must be pre- 
vented from reaping “advantage” from 
their position. 


‘No Tears’: Cynics awaited man- 
kind’s Noblest Experiment with less 
faith than, fourteen years before, they 
watched Prohibition grip the United 
States as a National Institution. They 
maintained that, aside from neutrals 
and “deserters,” enforcement in many 
nations would be more theoretical than 
practical. 

They noted that Monday, Germany 
Officially quit the League of Nations. 
This gesture sank the Locarno Pact— 
signed ten years ago last week—to the 
bottom of Lake Geneva. Under the 
foursquare treaty, Britain, France, Ger- 
many and Italy stood pledged to main- 
tain the European status quo, which 
virtually guaranteed the independence 
of Austria and Hungary. In Berlin no 
ceremony marked the date. But a 
Foreign Office spokesman said: “Hitler 
was right ... We have no tears to 
shed.” 


How far Germany—which would like 
to father Central Europe with Italian 
and Polish support—would be willing 
or able to aid Mussolini economically, 
remained highly questionable. To the 
skeptics it mattered little. They argued: 
If Britain, by League action, fails to 
stop Mussolini’s threat to her empire 
life-line, she will drop the New War 
for the Old—the war of cannon, trench, 
mine, gas-mask and bayonet. 


OLD WAR: Ethiops Hail Heavenly 
Augur, Ras Gugsa Eats S paghetti 
Last week rain fell elsewhere than in 


Rome. it poured down unseasonably on 
Southern Ethiopia. Surprised natives 





SOIBELMAN 


hailed it as a divine augur: The rain 
washed out their crude trenchworks, 
bogged Italian tanks, made air raids 
impossible, and forced Italian cavalry 
and infantry back to lines of safety. 


That much information and not much 
more came through the efficient barriers 
of army censorship, or was gleaned 
from the inept and _ contradictory 
“news” released at Addis Ababa. From 
the capital, newspaper men cabled that 
the government seemed almost com- 
pletely out of touch with its forces in 
the field. One complained: “There has 
never been in history a war... so bally- 
hooed in advance and which, on the 
verge of consummation, attracted so 
many correspondents... to write about 
so little ... nor any group of Officials 
that acted more stupidly.” 


STRATEGY: Reporters with the Italian 
armies in the north had little more 
news to cable than their colleagues in 
the capital. Ras Gugsa ate spaghetti. 
Ras Gugsa was smartly dressed in the 
uniform of an Italian General. The 
kinglet, who surrendered two weeks 
ago with 1,500 followers, spoke through 
an interpreter—when not engaged with 
spaghetti, soup, chicken or Chianti. 

A reason for the war lull could be 
found in the Italian command’s appar- 
ent decision to review the situation and 
reorganize strategy. 

First Generalissimo de Bono fiew 800 
miles, from Eritrea to Somaliland, to 
consult the southern army’s leader, 
Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. Then Field Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio, Italy’s Chief of 
Staff, arrived in Asmara to confer with 
de Bono. This made students of mili- 
tary history raise their brows: Seldom 
if ever has arrival of superior authority 
on a battle front produced anything but 
defeat. 

As far as outside observers could 
know, the generals at Asmara had the 
following situation to consider: 


NorTHERN Front: The invaders held 
the 50-mile-wide and 20-mile-deep Adi- 
grat-Adowa-Aksum line unmolested. 
Ras Seyum’s army had retreated be- 
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yond Makale. This stronghold, which 
lies some 60 miles ahead of the Italian 
outposts, dominates an important point 
in the mountain road to Addis Ababa. 

Fascists call this route la via inglese 
—an Englishman, Sir Robert Napier, 
followed it in 1868, when he defeated 
the Negus Theodore at Magdala. Inci- 
dentally, he made the trip in lightning- 
fast time—six weeks—because he met 
no unfriendly tribes. 

At Makale the Italians would have 
behind them an unlimited water supply 
from the basin of the Takkaze River. 
Up to now trucks from Asmara have 
prought water to the front. The in- 
yvaders also would be that much nearer 
a brand new highway built for Haile 
Selassie by a Swiss engineer, who never 
dreamed Roman legions would try to 
use it for an invasion. The road winds 
250 miles between Mai Cio—some 100 
miles south of Makale—and Addis 
Ababa. 

Aviators reported increasing concen- 
tration of Ethiopians among forbidding 
slopes 40 miles south of Makale. In 
this district a fat little man of 60, bald 
and bearded, led 200,000 crack fighters. 
Ras Kassa, cousin of the Negus, fought 
at Adowa in 1896. Now he hoped to 
trap his enemies into an even more dis- 
astrous defeat. From the heights he 
would watch them advance, half- 
choked by dust. Then he would swoop 
down. 

East FRonT: Three weeks ago an 
Italian column started out from South- 
ern Eritrea in a drive on the Awash 
River valley. Ultimate objective: to 
meet General Graziani’s army some- 
where near the Jibuti railroad. 

The invaders understood Ras Yayou, 
Sultan of Aussa, would help them cross 
the stark Danakil sand and rubble fields 
that stretch from Mt. Mussa Ali to the 
Awash. But he fooled them in time- 
honored Oriental fashion. Last week an 
Italian communique admitted the force 
had “retired fighting.” 

Addis Ababa heard tribesmen had 
surrounded from 500 to 700 Italians. 








These had formed a “British square” 
around two tanks. 


SouTH Front: The Ogaden rains not 
only crippled Graziani’s offensive, but 
—some thought—endangered the entire 
invasion. Hard, dry ground had led the 
Italians to drive up through the water- 
less wastes flanking British Somaliland 
instead of into the fertile Webbe Shi- 
beli valley leading directly to Addis 
Ababa. But now mud paralyzed this 
play. 

The Italian objective apparently had 
been: to strike swiftly at Jijiga, block- 
ing the munitions route from the Red 
Sea; to conquer the rich Harar country, 
apple of Haile Selassie’s eye; to cut the 
Jibuti railroad, meeting the column ad- 
vancing from Mussa Ali; and so to pinch 
a demoralized foe between the Awash 
valley and de Bono’s advancing pha- 
lanxes. 

None of these movements had suc- 
ceeded. And last week Graziani found 
his left flank in serious danger. Ras 
Desta Demtu, brother-in-law of Haile 
Selassie, made good use of the time lost 
by the invaders. He led an estimated 
120,000 men down the Webbe Shibeli 
valley. 


The Ethiopian general, according to 
news from British Somaliland, marched 
in the wake of success. Colonel Siwiank 
reputedly occupied Lugh, 60 miles in- 
side Italian territory. On the Boer war- 
rior’s left an Ethiopian force had raided 
Oddur, 65 miles within Somalia. 


An organized drive in this sector 
would imperil the colony’s most vital 
region—the valuable plantation lands in 
the Webbe Shibeli valley north of the 
capital, Mogadiscio. 

Monday General Graziani announced 
he had gained an important victory 
on his left flank. His troops, sup- 
ported by artillery and ten airplanes 
stormed the fort of Dagnerei on the 
Webbe Shibeli. This gave him con- 
trol of an entire region, known as the 
Sciaveli. Italian losses: 14 dead, 40 
wounded. Ethiopian losses: 50 dead, 
“very many” wounded and “several 
scores of prisoners.” 
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WIDE WORLD 
Aubrey Williams Handles the WPA 
While. Harry Hopkins Is Away 
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WORK RELIEF: Deadline’s Approach Finds 


In New York City’s lower East Side 
a WPA supervisor arrived early at the 
site where he planned to clear a high 
school playground. Presently 1,500 re- 
lief workers swarmed the place—each 
with a card assigning him to the proj- 
ect. The supervisor’s eyes popped; he 
couldn't. possibly use more than 250 
men. He excused 1,250 for the day— 
with full pay. 

This situation, in a thousand varied 
forms, existed throughout the country 
last week. Washington officials spurred 
local directors toward fulfilling the 
President’s promise of 3,500,000 on work 
relief by Nov. 1. The frantic directors 
hired men by the thousand. Road work- 
ers had trouble swinging picks without 
hitting one another. Leaf-rakers found 
there weren’t enough leaves to go 
@round. 


Despite the frenzied hiring, a belated 
report from the Works Progress Admin- 
istration painted a sad picture: Work- 
relief rolls bore only 1,310,733 names— 
2,189,267 short of the original goal. And 
of those so far employed, 582,000 worked 
in CCC camps. 

For some time WPA bosses had ad- 
mitted privately that they had no hope 
of meeting the Nov. 1 deadline. This 
week they knew they were toiling 
against odds to make the grade even by 
Dec. 1. 


HEADQUARTERS: In Washington’s 
Walker-Johnson Building long hours of 
work frayed WPA executive nerves. 
In the massive City Auditorium, now 
used for supplementary WPA office 
space, harried clerks snapped at each 
other as they sweated over charts and 
long tables of figures. 

A month earlier the same intense 
grind threatened to make wrecks of 
Harold L. Ickes and Harry Hopkins, 
chief bosses of the work-relief program. 
Because the President could stop their 
squabbling in no other way, he dragged 
both along with him on his month-long 
vacation trip. 

Washington knew Mr. Roosevelt 
could afford to remove Ickes temporar- 
ily from the scene. The President had 
sidetracked most of Ickes’s heavy Pub- 
lic Works projects in favor of Hopkins’s 
small-scale WPA jobs, which could get 
under way more quickly. 

But could the President safely pull 
Harry Hopkins away? The answer lay 
in a tall, gaunt Southerner named Au- 
brey Williams. 


Acrine Boss: Until past 20, Aubrey 
Williams had spent less than a year in 
school. Then suddenly the education 
bug hit him—while he was clerking in 
a Birmingham, Ala., haberdashery shop. 
He started night school and later 
worked his*way through. Maryville Col- 
lege in Tennessee. Not content, he 


studied in other colleges here and 
abroad. 


WPA Rolls Still Short, Despite Frenzied Hiring 







After the war, he settled down to a 
career of American social service work 
which finally brought him to Harry 
Hopkins’s attention. In 1934, as Hop- 
kins’s chief assistant in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, he 
caught the President’s eye. In June Mr. 
Roosevelt gave him a side job as head 
of the National Youth Administration. 
This Fall, the President felt confident 
Williams could direct the WPA at least 
as well as the work-worn Mr. Hopkins. 
Hopkins’s vacation made Williams 
virtual czar of the $4,000,000,000 pro- 
gram. 


TROUBLES: Last week fatigue was 
written broadly across Williams’s rough- 
hewn features. At every turn he had 
run into troubles. In some regions 
shortage of skilled workers on relief 
forced him to hire regular union men 
at high pay in order to get projects 
going. Work-relief strikes dotted the 
country. Army engineers in charge of 
$145,000,000 worth of work admitted 
they wouldn’t achieve peak employ- 
ment till next year. And—worst of all 
—masses of WPA _ proposals had 
jammed up at the office of Controller 
General McCarl, who must put a final 
O.K. on alf plans. 

The dismal picture contained only a 
few bright spots. As temporary WPA 
administrator for New York City, Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson had put a full 200,000 
men to work. And in Alabama, 
Wyoming, New Hampshire, New Mexi- 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Through a siatement read by Mrs. Roosevelt 
before The New York Herald Tribune's 
Forum on Current Problems, reiterated his 
plea for public opinion to support the 
neutrality policy. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Department’s Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics reported the farm wage 
index on Oct. 1 was 102, compared with 
93 a year ago. 

The Treasury Department announced 
tax collections for the fiscal year 
smaller than a year ago: Revenues fr¢ 
“general and special accounts’ and trust 
funds increased $71,500,000, but processing 
tax collections shrank $117,600,000, due to 


AAA injunctions. 

Commerce Department disclosed that 4 
major part of Italian imports of munition 
products had been supplied by the United 
States. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board reported 
that residential building in September, 
7935, was 134 per cent higher than a yea! 
ago. The “first nine months of this year 
showed an 80 per cent increase over the 
same period in 1934. 

AAA proposed a two-phase plan to increase 
potato growers’ 1935 income: marketing 
agreements and diversion of excess pota- 
toes to industrial uses. 

Housing Administrator McDonald announced 
that government-guaraniteed loans (or 
home building and repair are being made 
at the rate of almost $2,000,000 daily. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 17) 


TRAOEDAD no 0 0 KH RRMRY 0634040 bs $41,926,253.63 
POENGR “is cccsesctctbescvac $270,881,102.31 
BRIAMOO 6 oecce wucegcces cee sie $1,592,047,156.24 
Deficit, fiscal year.........++: $1,193,125,707.39 
ge BeererreoryerTe rr $29,442,391,282.94 
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co, Vermont and Indiana—States with 
relatively small unemployment rolls— 
work-relief had progressed so rapidly 
that the Federal government abandoned 
the direct dole. 

Late last week Williams smiled hope- 
fully: “You will see a great increase 
in work-relief employment.” 

He could base his optimism mainly 
on two points: 1—Controller General 
McCarl had finally broken his log-jam, 
approving $325,000,000 worth of pro- 
posals in one week. 2—President Roose- 
velt, Ickes and Hopkins had probably 
cooked up some employment-speeding 
plan to spring upon their return to 
Washington this week. 


JOHNSON: The General Thinks the 
Wrong Ridder Was Named for His Job 


Last month President Roosevelt cast 
about for a successor to Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson as New York City’s work-relief 
boss. Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia and 
Federal Relief Administrator Hopkins 
suggested Victor Ridder. But Johnson 
favored Victor’s brother and publishing 
partner, Bernard, who had served with 
the General in NRA days. The Presi- 
dent named Victor. 

Last week, on the eve of Victor Rid- 
der’s induction into office, a rumor flew 
about New York: The President had 
appointed Victor, a Republican, by mis- 
take; he really meant to name Bernard, 
a Democrat of long standing. Then a 
New York Daily News’ columnist 
printed the rumor, calling it a false- 
hood circulated by “some disgruntled 
follower of General Johnson.” 

The General read the column and ex- 
ploded. Then he backed up the mistake 
story: “On the day the appointment 
was announced, I received three tele- 
phone calls from Washington... from 
persons who ... informed me that Vic- 
tor Ridder had been named by mistake.” 

In Washington, most officials denied 
the President had made an error. But 
only Franklin Roosevelt knew the truth, 
and he said nothing. 

Brother Victor mused: “Well, maybe 
President Roosevelt will wish he had 
not... but he did appoint me.” 


* 
‘TUGWELLTOWN: Natives Look 


Some Gift Houses in the Face 


Berwyn Heights, Md., believes in 
Emily Post’s rulebook—at any cost. 
Last week Berwynites howled loud and 
long because the New Deal had given 
them a $5,500,000 project—without a 
proper introduction. 

Last February, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Brain Truster, inspected the Heights, 
11 miles northeast of Washington. 
Later as chief of the new Resettlement 
Administration he issued orders to his 
aides: Buy 900 Berwyn acres for con- 
struction of the RA’s first model village. 

Quietly Tugwell’s Suburban Resettle- 
ment Division planned streets, parks 
and 100 neat little houses. A fortnight 
ago SRD bosses announced their project 
at a press conference called by District 
Commissioner George E. Allen—who 
failed to invite Berwyn officials. 

Town fathers felt snubbed. They 
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demanded the government take back 
its gift: Why didn’t the SRD hire its 
6,000 workers from Prince George’s 
County—where “Tugwelltown” would 
stand—instead of bringing transients 
from Washington? Besides, settlers in 
the new village—designed for poorer 
families—might burden county relief 
rolls. Berwynites would have to bar 
their doors at night. And why should 
the SRD exempt the village from coun- 
ty taxes and still allow it to use the 
county’s police and fire departments? 

Last week harassed SRD directors 
apologized for not having informed 
Berwyn earlier. Appeasingly they out- 
lined their intentions: Yes, they would 
recruit many of Tugwelltown’s work- 
ers from the county; they would 
choose new settlers on the basis of 
sound character and financial status; 
they were already working on plans to 
have the village bear its share of taxes. 

Soothed, Berwynites accepted apolo- 
gies—and donation of the SRD’s ex- 
pensive civic improvement. 


MILK: Blockade Becomes a Sieve 
So Strikers Agree to a Truce 


On his 172-acre farm near Elgin, IIl., 
John Nesler, milk producer, gloomily 
watched his fifteen children at work in 
the cow-barns: “I’ve been farming for 
45 years and I would be money ahead 
now if I had started as a boy at 15 
cents an hour at hard labor and kept it 
up all my life.” 

John Ball, in Kane County, Ill, shut 
off his battered radio, 7 years old: “I 


don’t know how much milk I’ve had to 
give to the pigs. Last year the chinch 
bugs and drought beat us. The year 
before it was hailstorms. Now it’s the 
prices we get for milk.” 

In northern Illinois, southern Wis- 
consin, and sections of Ohio and Indi- 
ana—throughout the broad Chicagoland 
area—milk farmers last month droned 
the same dirge: Prices are too low. The 
Pure Milk Association—cooperative 
sales agency for 18,000 producers—had 
become jittery over slumping markets 
and reduced the price of bottled milk 
from $2.20 to $1.75 per 100 pounds. 
With milk for butter and cheese selling 
for even less, the average price dropped 
to $1.47. That gave farmers 3.07 cents 
a quart, against their claimed pro- 
duction cost of about 6 cents. 

Oct. 1, 2,500 independent farmers, al- 
lied with more than 5,000 deserters 
from the P.M.A., gave up their baffling 
arithmetic and went on strike. 

Who would foot the extra bill? The 
P.M.A. protested higher prices would 
ruin sales and hit farmers even harder. 
Distributors complained they couldn’t 
pay more for bottled milk and still sell 
a quart:at 10 cents. 

But these excuses didn’t satisfy the 
farmers. Horny-handed strikers in 
overalls blew up railroad tracks, stopped 
trucks en route to Chicago, and poured 
their white.cargo on the roads. 

P.M.A. officials sent “flying squad- 
rons” to break the insurgents’ lines. 
Blood streamed from cracked heads. 
One striker died beneath a truck. 
Armies of police and special deputies 
patrolled the routes. Despite the picket- 
ing, milk flowed into Chicago. Ship- 
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Illinois Milk Strikers Dissuade a Non-Sympathizer From Marketing Milk 


ments rose to 65 per cent of norma] 
bulk. 

Last week the embattled farmers, 
their blockade turned into a sieve, 
wearily accepted a truce. For 30 days 
they would resume deliveries at pre- 
strike prices. Meanwhile their new 
anti-P.M.A. sales agency—the Union 
Producers Association—would dicker 
with distributors for a better bargain. 


LAWYERS: Democratic Commit. 


tee Lists Foes’ Batting Averages 


Two months ago the Roosevelt-bait- 
ing American Liberty League organized 
ea committee of 59 prominent attorneys 
to “report” on important New Deal 
laws. Unanimously last month they 
declared the Wagner Labor Act un- 
constitutional. 

Last week, while the lawyers pre- 
pared reports on other laws, Charles R. 
Michelson compiled a report on the 
lawyers. The Democratic National 
Committee’s ace publicity man revealed 
that 44 of the 59 had never pleaded 
before the Supreme Court. Hence their 
“ponderous assumption of infallibility 
in construing the Constitution may not 
be wholly authentic.” 

For the other fifteen he compiled 
Supreme Court “batting averages.” 
John W. Davis, 1924 Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate, led with .531. James 
M. Beck, the Constitution’s most voluble 
defender, batted .200. 

Among the Michelson figures: 

LAWYER WON LOST RATING 
John W. Davis 17 15 531 
George W. Wickersham 5 
James M. Beck 2 
Frederic R. Coudert Jr. 0 


EARTHQUAKE: Montana Capital 
Gets a $3,000,000 Shaking Up 


3 
8 
1 


In the Rocky Mountain earthquake 
area, Helena, Mont., sits uncomfortably 
atop a geologic fault running deep into 
the earth’s crust. A slip in the frac- 
tured sides might tear the surface wide 
apart and knock down tall buildings 
like a house of cards. 

Last week Helena got a taste of 
Judgment Day. 

Hundreds of sporadic tremors rum- 
bled warning and caused minor dam- 
age. Then came the monster shock 
which Helenans had dreaded for six 
tortured days. Along the northwest 
ridge of the United States, from Mon- 
tana through Idaho into Washington, 
subterranean disturbances shook the 
earth convulsively. 

Helena rocked at the center of the 
quake-zone. Fissures 3 feet deep and 
150 feet long yawned open in the 
ground. Buildings swayed and col- 
lapsed. Flames spurted from the debris. 
Bricks toppled wildly. 

Next day, authorities checked the 
disaster’s toll. Scores of injured 
crowded the hospitals, but somehow 
only two had met death. Helena’s new 
$500,000 high school lay half destroyed. 
Municipal engineers had to condemn 
every chimney in the city. Dynamiters 
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Matthew Woll: Lewis Forced Him 
Out of the Civic Federation 


leveled dangerously tottering structures. 
Total damage: $3,000,000. 

Monday snow added to the discomfort 
of 450 homeless refugees seeking shel- 
ter in tents. More tremors shook the 
city, bringing to 327 the total number 
of shocks since Oct. 12. 


LABOR: A. F. of L. Meeting Endsin 
Words, Blows, and Finally Peace 


All last week John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers chief, dominated the 
American Federation of Labor’s con- 
vention. Before adjournment, he had 
converted Atlantic City’s Chelsea Hotel 
into an oratorical battleground and a 
prizefight ring. 

Early in the’ hostilities the A. F. of 
L.’s No. 1 Strong Man aimed his heavy 
artillery at the convention’s bitterest 
problem: craft vs. industrial unionism. 

Lewis has long championed industrial 
unions—one big union for each big in- 
dustry. To him the federation’s alle- 
giance to the craft union system—skilled 
labor organized according to types of 
work—smacks of rheumatic tradition. 
Last week he pleaded with the Execu- 
tive Council: Give charters to more in- 
dustrial unions; stop favoring crafts, 
relics of Samuel Gompers and the pre- 
mass production era: Expert craftsmen 
no longer form the backbone of the 
labor movement. 

But the Old Guard stood pat. Lewis, 
enraged, brought the issue to the con- 
vention floor. 


First the stocky miner attacked the 
opposition leaders. A preliminary blast 
hit Matthew Woll, A. F. of L.’s arch- 
reactionary vice president. Lewis in- 
troduced a surprise resolution: A. F. of 
L. officers must not belong to the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, suspected by 
workers as a hyper-conservative com- 
bine of capitalists and right-wing labor 
bigwigs. Hastily Woll resigned from 
the N.C.F.’s acting presidency. Lewis 
wrinkled a scornful nose: “I don’t think 
Mr. Woll should have quit under fire.” 

Next the miners’ scowling boss turned 
his guns on William Green, mild-man- 
nered A. F. of L. president. Lewis de- 
manded that The American Federation- 
ist, labor magazine edited by Green, re- 
fuse advertisements from manufactur- 
ers who fail to recognize workers’ col- 
lective bargaining rights. Henceforth 
The Federationist should keep its ac- 
counts closed to any concern whose 
workers had to tramp the streets in 
picket lines. 

Tensely the convention awaited de- 
bate on the craft-industrial controversy. 
Private caucuses showed the crafts far 
ahead in voting strength. Could Lewis’s 
eloquence mollify the opposition ? 

The industrial union leader put up a 
good show. He used sarcasm, persua- 
sion, humor and logic. He fought not 
for his own miners—already recognized 
as successful pioneers in the industrial 
union field—but for the auto, rubber, 
steel and other groups clamoring for 
A. F. of L. charters. His strongest 
point: the federation’s failure to or- 
ganize more than 3% of 39 million eli- 
gible workers, especially in the heavy 
industries. 

“If you go into these industries as 
craft unions,” he roared, “you will be 
mowed down just as the Ethiopians by 
Mussolini’s Fascist machine-gunners.” 


Industrial union advocates shouted 
themselves hoarse. But votes showed 
less enthusiasm. By 18,025 to 10,924 
the crafts triumphed. 


Knockpown: Later in the week’s ses- 
sions, Lewis proved he could punch as 
well as argue. William L. Hutcheson, 
husky president of the carpenters’ 
Brotherhood, called a point of order on 
a spokesman for the rubber workers’ 
drive toward industrial unionism. Lewis 
retorted that such objections ranked as 
“small potatoes.” Hutcheson, 6 feet 3 
inches tall, fired back: “They grow 
pretty small potatoes where I come 
from, and that’s why I’m so small.” 


More words. The 200-pound miner 
sent his fist crashing into the carpen- 
ter’s face. For the first time in A. F. 
of L. history, convention delegates en- 
joyed the spectacle of two prominent 
labor chiefs rolling on the floor. 

Hutcheson got up with a bloody face 
and swollen lip. A torn shirt and collar 
were Lewis’s only marks of battle. 

Later President Green reprimanded 
Lewis for fighting. Lewis explained: 
“He called me foul names.” 

Green looked shocked: “Oh, I didn’t 
know that.” 

Next day the miner received a tele- 
gram from a union carpenter: “Con- 
gratulations, sock him again.” 


























































































































ACME 


William Hutcheson: He Exchanged 
Blows With a Fighter Named Lewis 


Harmony: On less controversial is- 
sues, the convention shook hands in- 
stead of fists. They resolutely spanked 
both Hitler and Mussolini. Italy they 
outlawed as an  aggressor-nation. 
Against the Nazis they flung an appeal 
to American athletes for non-partici- 
pation in next year’s Berlin Olympics. 

The New Deal received a gentle pat 
on the head. The delegates advocated 
a constitutional amendment to give 
Congress undisputed jurisdiction over 
minimum wages, maximum hours and 
social security. 

Flatly they rejected a plan to form 
an independent labor party. Labor will 
continue its hoary policy of backing 
whichever party promises the juiciest 
favors. 


Macnine: Though it shuns an inde- 
pendent role in national politics, the 
A. F. of L. dwells in no blissful ignor- 
ance of political steamrolling. Nobody 
seemed surprised last week when Lewis 
—who had fought Green on the craft 
issue earlier in the convention—nomi- 
nated the president for reelection. 
Green rode triumphantly back into of- 
fice because of the support of big union 
leaders. 

Modern unions admit no superior 
jurisdiction by the A. F. of L. Nor do 
they allow A. F. of L. officials superior 
salaries. Union leaders get from $4,000 
to $20,000 annually—Green draws 
$12,000. 

The A. F. of L., following the princi- 
ples of Samuel Gompers, ranks merely 
as a “voluntary” association of free 
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and independent unions. In last week’s 
convention, delegates drastically re- 
vised a resolution which barred agita- 
tors from unions. They did so not be- 
cause of sympathy for Communists, but 
because they resented the central or- 
ganization’s attempt to dictate rules of 
union membership. 

Within their own unions, bosses use 
all the tricks of the political trade. 
They reward their followers with com- 
fortable jobs. In return, they expect 


close watch on rank-and-file move- 
ments—and rigid control of votes. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Steers 
Ship of State From Man-of-War 


Both the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States sailed the 
high seas last week. Citizens wondered: 
In this unprecedented situation, did 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and 
highest ranking official remaining in 
the country, become Acting President? 


Actually, President Roosevelt con- 
tinued to direct the government. 
Aboard the U.S.S. Houston, he was 
technically on American soil and could 
sign official documents—such as the 
Italo-Ethiopian arms embargo, Oct. 12. 


While Vice President Garner sailed 
west to the Far East, President Roose- 
velt’s ship continued east from the 
Pacific by heading westward through 
the Panama Canal. At Balboa, Mr. 
Roosevelt went ashore to renew his 
acquaintance with President Arias of 
Panama. Then he visited the $13,000,- 
000 Madden Dam, reviewed troops, ate 
lunch at Fort Clayton, and hurried back 
to the Houston. 


In the Gulf of Mexico, the cruiser 
nosed toward the San Blas Islands, four 
thickly-populated palm-studded strands 
off the Panama coast. There natives 
overcame camera-shyness to sell trin- 
kets to the Presidential party. Mr. 
Roosevelt bartered cigarettes for Chief 
Olo-Benanya’s spear and shark-teeth. 


As the President headed homeward, 
members of his Cabinet converged on 
Washington. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes accompanied the Presidential 
party. Attorney General Cummings 
and Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau hurried back from Europe. The 
capital prepared to wake up. 


® Before a Brooklyn audience last 
week, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt attribut- 
ed her marked interest in all kinds of 
people to a childhood incident: “In 
Sorentino, Italy, when I was quite a 
small girl, I went for a ride on a donkey 
led by a little Italian boy. I was having 
a delightful ride until I noticed that 
the boy’s bare feet were cut and bleed- 
ing. When we got back I was leading 
the donkey and the boy was riding. 
From that time on, I made people my 
chief interest when away from home.” 


But staring crowds still make the 
First Lady self-conscious. “You have 
no idea,” she smiled, “how difficult it is 
to be oblivious of people looking at you. 
If you look back, they are so encouraged 


The Second Lady of the Land: 


they rush up with things to sign. But 
you have to look somewhere, so I, being 
tall enough, have trained myself to look 
over their heads. But I always have 
the feeling that my petticoat is show- 
ing or that something is wrong with 
my hat or hair.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Roosevelt, 
homeward bound, went down into the 
subway. Fellow-passengers stared at 
her all the way back to Manhattan. 


GARNER: No Pomp and Little 


Circumstance at His Departure 


A month ago a special ten-car train 
streaked across the continent. In a 
sumptuous private car sat the President 
of the United States. Five secretaries 
and a corps of secret service men at- 
tended him. At each stop bands blared, 
politicians gladhanded, and crowds 
cheered the Roosevelt smile. 

Last week an ordinary passenger 
train rolled westward. In a little draw- 
ing room sat the Vice President of the 
United States. Beside him was his 
only traveling companion, his wife. At 
7:30 one morning the train chugged 
into Denver’s Union Station. On the 
platform stood a welcoming committee 
of two—a Denver Post reporter and a 
photographer (with Republican lean- 
ings). 

Mr. Garner’s beady little eyes 
glimpsed the reporter’s poised pencil. 
A grin broadened his ruddy round face: 
“There’s no news in a Vice President. 
When I was in the House, I was in the 
headlines all the time . . . Now I never 


WIDE WORLD 


The Ettie of ‘Me and Ettie’ 


get in the news... I made up my mind 
I wouldn’t . .. Now don’t tell me your 
local Democrats will be sorry they 
missed me. You know a Vice Presi- 
dent doesn’t have much to do with the 
purse strings.” 

Brushing back his tousled white hair, 
he explained he had declined a secret 
service escort for ‘Me and Ettie.” 

“If they put a lot of secret service 
fellers around me, somebody might 
think that old feller in there was worth 
gettin’ or something—and everybody 
knows I’m not.” 

But three days later Seattle resi- 
dents thought Jack Garner worth a lot 
of celebrating. In best Pacific Coast 
manner, they cheered and paraded. 
With 48 Congressmen, the Vice Presi- 
dent boarded the liner President Grant 
for a Philippine-financed junket to wit- 
ness Manuel Quezon’s inauguration as 
the island commonwealth’s first Presi- 
dent. From the Philippines, Mr. Gar- 
ner planned to go to Japan where 
Emperor Hirohito will receive him. Be- 
cause Nipponese custom decrees he 
must remove his shoes, Mr. Garner took 
along two new pairs of cotton socks— 
to make sure no Vice Presidential toe 
will show. 

As the junket ship plowed out of 
Puget Sound toward the Philippines, 
stormy seas put most of the passengers 
to bed with upset stomachs and woe- 
begone expressions. But not Jack 
Garner, Texas landlubber. Chipper as 
ever, he strolled into the dining saloon. 

“You sure have got rough roads out 
this way,” he remarked to the purser. 
“I guess you haven’t got your share of 
WPA funds.” 
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AUSTRIA: Starhemberg Unifies Army and Grabs 


Reins; Duce Nods Approval as His Grip Tightens 


Major Emil Fey, Interior Minister, 
walked briskly into Vienna’s Chancel- 
lery one afternoon last week to attend 
a Cabinet meeting. The hard-faced 
leader of the capital’s Heimwehr 
(Home Guard) doubtless noticed that 
additional police guarded the gray 
stone building. 

At the meeting he learned why. 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg announced 
his determination to unify all of Aus- 
tria’s private armies in a national 
militia. The colorless lawyer spoke for 
the tall, effeminately handsome noble- 
man who lounged nearby. Prince Ernst 
von Starhemberg, Vice Chancellor, had 
decided to oust Fey and make himself 
virtual dictator. 


RAs: The 36-year-old Prince sus- 
pected his former crony of dangerous 
ambitions. Fey, one of the earliest re- 
cruits to the Heimwehr which Starhem- 
berg organized, had climbed to the 
command of nearly a seventh of its 
100,000 membership. Although he had 
earned a claim on the Prince’s grati- 
tude by ruthlessly crushing the Social- 
ists in February, 1934, rumors persisted 
that he connived in the Nazi putsch five 
months later. The aristocrat also held 
Fey responsible for the feud between 
Vienna and proviiucial Heimwehr and 
for the bitterness between the Heim- 
wehr and Dr. Schuschnigg’s 60,000 
Catholic Storm Troops. Fey consist- 
ently opposed attempts to merge the 
rival forces. 


Finally, Starhemberg had to placate 
Mussolini, who paid for Heimwehr 
rifles. Il Duce, distrusting Fey’s Nazi 
sympathies, demanded his elimination 
from politics. 


SHowpown: To forestall possible 
rebellion the Prince posted machine- 
gun squads at government centers and 
arsenals. He moved 4,000 provincial 
Heimwehr into Vienna. Hidden away 
in barracks, they stood ready to quash 
the first effort to mobilize Fey’s scat- 
tered supporters. 

Then the Chancellor gave Fey an 
ultimatum: Either agree to army uni- 
fication or get out. Fey got. There- 
after Schuschnigg ordered Wilhelm 
Miklas, figurehead President, to dismiss 
the entire Cabinet. 


The complaisant Chief Executive 
fired everybody but Schuschnigg, who 
at once produced a new list nominally 
headed by himself and _ reinstating 
Starhemberg as Vice Chancellor. The 
shuffle dropped several of Fey’s friends, 
including Joseph Reither, fat Agri- 
culture Minister, whom Starhemberg 
distrusted as a peasant and monarchist 
leader. 


RESULTS: Fey boasted he would con- 
tinue as Vienna Heimwehr leader. It 
appeared unlikely he would hold the 
job long. Starhemberg declared him- 


self director of the entire armed force. 
“I shall not hesitate to act with the 
utmost ruthlessness against any in- 
dividual in the new Heimwehr militia 
or any group therein who may venture 
to damage our strength.” 

By depriving Schuschnigg of Storm 
Troop leadership, the nobleman had 
become boss of Austria, subject only to 
Mussolini’s orders. His coup tightened 
Il Duce’s grip on a nation which can 
help him breach any sanction wall built 
at Geneva. 

Monarchists, still hopeful of a Haps- 
burg restoration, admitted the coup had 
hurt Archduke Otto’s chances. They 
feared the arrogant Prince would be 
reluctant to make room at the top for 
a King. 


& 
CANADA: Grandson of Political 


Fugitive Again Heads Dominion 


Ninety-eight years ago William Lyon 
Mackenzie fled to the United States—a 
few jumps ahead of officers who wanted 
to arrest him for leading an armed 
revolt against the government. Last 
week William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
his grandson, prepared for a third term 
as Canada’s Prime Minister. 


His party had polled the largest 
parliamentary majority in Dominion 
history. Liberals won 174 of the 245 
seats in the House of Commons. Their 
victory shrank Prime Minister Richard 
Bennett’s old plurality of 113 to 42, and 
ousted 12 of his 19 Cabinet Ministers. 


Harry Stevens, Bennett’s former 
Minister of Trade and Transport who 
tried to make a killing with his new 
Reconstruction Party, retained his seat. 
But he faced the new Commons as a 
leader with nobody to lead. Social Cred- 
iters got 17 seats, the socialistic Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 8. 
Small parties filled the remaining three 
places. 

Communists stacked up 27,000 votes 
against 5,600 in 1930. But none of 
their 13 candidates got in. Twelve of 
them forfeited $200 deposits for failing 
to poll half the votes of successful 
rivals. 

King, who studied economics at 
Chicago and Harvard, planned to re- 
duce tariffs and set up a commission 
to speed employment. He picked over 
Cabinet timber with an experience 
based on 35 years of political life. 

The 5-foot-10, 190-pound Liberal 
leader turned down an economics in- 
structorship at Harvard for a minor 
job in the Ministry of Labor. Nineteen 
years later he succeeded Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier as Liberal chief. 

In Ottawa he lives at Laurier House, 
the gray stone pile which Lady Laurier 
willed to the party. He runs the es- 
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tablishment with a Scottish blue eye 
on expenses. 

In town the 60-year-old bachelor de- 
votes his leisure to reading economics 
and raising pigeons. Several months 
ago he rebuked police who shot some 
of his birds during a campaign to elimi- 
nate a feathered nuisance. 

He has little use for liquor and none 
for tobacco. During his first two 
stretches as Prime Minister, he scorned 
a bodyguard. Once an assassin turned 
up in his office. King had stepped out 
for a minute. Losing patience, the 
maniac killed himself. 


e 
INDIA: Pariah Wants 40,000,000 


Untouchables to Lose ‘Caste’ 


Bhinram Ramji Ambedkar revolted 
last week against the bitter tradition 
of his fellow pariahs: “Rice must be 
watered and the Untouchables kicked.” 

His father, a soldier in Britain’s 
Indian army, managed to get him the 
education usually denied outcasts. But 
the child knew the tragedy of ostra- 


ax 
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Brahmans and Indians of Caste Find Their Lot a Fair One.... 


cism. He had to leave his slate and 
back off 32 paces, so that even his 
shadow might not pollute his Brahman 
teacher. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda, India’s sec- 
ond richest Maharajah, financed his de- 
grees abroad—-an M. Sc. at the Uni- 
versity of London and a Ph. D. at 
Columbia. Back in Bombay, Dr. 
Ambedkar practiced law and became 
a member of the legislative council. 
He made himself the voice of more 
than 40,000,000 “depressed.” At the 
Round Table conferences in London, he 
sat with twice-born Brahmans and won 
political representation for the Un- 
touchables. 

Last week the plump, dark Hindu 
addressed 10,000 followers in the holy 
city of Nasik, near Bombay. “I had the 
misfortune to be born with the stigma 
of the Untouchable, but it is not my 
fault. I will not die a Hindu.” Moved 
by his plea, the outcast pilgrims re- 
solved to renounce their ancient faith, 
and join any religion that will grant 
them equality. 


@ 
FRANCE: Voters Give Laval’s 


Policies Roundabout Approval 


Premier Pierre Laval cheerfully ad- 
mitted last July that his decrees slash- 
ing civil servants’ salaries and war 
veterans’ pensions would make him the 
most unpopular man in France. Last 
week the untidy son of an Auvernian 
butcher tested his theory in the election 
to choose one-third of the Senate. 

As one of 107 candidates, he pre- 
sented his name to electors in the Seine 
Department, which he had represented 
since 1927, and in Puy-de-Dome, Au- 
vergne. Under the indirect voting sys- 
tem, only 35,000 municipal councilors 
and village representatives—elected 
last May—cast ballots for the Senator- 
ial office-seekers. 

Laval’s election in both departments 
thus represented a second-hand endorse- 
ment of his foreign policy. He believed 
his double victory reflected nationwide 
determination to uphold the League 
even at the expense of estranging Italy. 

Former President Alexandre Mille- 
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rand, Minister of Justice Leon Berard, 
and several other Right and Center 
stalwarts retained their places. But the 
election showed a slightly Leftist trend. 
Socialists gained four seats, and two 
Communists—for the first time in his- 
tory—won entry to the staid upper 
house. 

They included Marcel Cachin, stocky 
leader of the French Communists, who 
held down a Chamber of Deputies seat 
from 1914 to 1932. The editor of L’Hu- 
manite, Communist daily, Cachin is 66. 
But Parisians expect him to put more 
life into their moribund Senate, 


€ 
BRITAIN: Viscount Pours Vials 


Of Vitriol on Former Friends 


The Wasp of Tilford flew out of polit- 
ical retirement last week, but his sting 
proved less painful than of old. 

Four years ago Philip Snowden 
damned his old friends of the Labor 
Party and swung the election to the 
right. The next year the vitriolic Vis- 
count resigned from the Cabinet with 
fierce attacks on the National govern- 
ment he helped put in power. 

So he spoke last week under the aus- 
pices of the National Liberal Club. Its 
magnificent dining-room overlooking 
the Thames was crowded with 400 men 
and women. The forthcoming election 
struck the pale, withered speaker as “a 
mean and partisan act, a spurious ap- 
peal to patriotism.” He tossed a honeyed 
bit to Labor: “Sincere and patriotic 
voters need not fear they will endanger 
the safety of the country by voting 
against the government. The very op- 
posite is likely to prove true.” 

His bitterest darts he reserved for 
Sir John Simon, former Foreign Secre- 
tary. Leaning on his chair—he was 
crippled in a fall from a bicycle years 
ago—Lord Snowden cried: “Simon is 
the chief advertising agent for the gov- 
ernment and himself, but if he had any 
sense ... he would hide his head in 
some place of suitable obscurity in the 
hope that his miserable record would 
be forgotten.” 


The attack seemed mild, coming from 
the man who used to begin speeches: 
“a more striking case of muddleheaded- 
ness,”’ and punctuate them with phrases 
like “an unmitigated lie!” The London 
Times, rushing to the defense of the 
government, called the address “merely 
naughty.” 


COAL: Self-Imprisonment a Mile Down 
Is Miners’ Principal Weapon in Strike 


In a dreary valley overshadowed by 
huge hills of black slag a grim mob 
swirled around the pit-head of Nine 
Mile Point colliery. Pallid Monmouth- 
shire miners and their thin wives 
gripped clubs and lumps of coal. They 
stood ready to assault any “blacklegs”’ 
who should attempt to break the “stay 
down strike” of men 5,000 feet below. 


Seventy-one strikers voted Oct. 12 
to remain underground until employ- 
ers promised to hire no more non-union 
labor. Most of them held to their de- 
cision last week with a fortitude born 
of desperation. Even employed union 
colliers average only $10 a week. 
Thousands can find no jobs. Efforts 
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to employ cheaper labor. threatened 
organized workers with ruin. 

After a few days the tunnel air grew 
foul. Bitter cold forced the demon- 
strators to sleep in the stables with 
the mine’s eleven ponies. Subsisting 
om sandwiches and tea sent down by 
friends, they held daily religious serv- 
ices. To speed lagging hours they 
sang, debated, and killed armies of 
cockroaches and rats. 

The protest fired other colliers. 
Underground sieges halted work in 
neighboring shafts. Outside the pits 
20,000 additional miners struck. 

Into the mist-filled valleys, mine- 
owners rushed strike-breakers. Union- 
ists met them with rock barrages. One 
300-pound boulder crushed a railway 
coach, narrowly missing a car filled 
with “scabs.” 
wrecked the village postoffice. 

One company of strike-breakers, pro- 
tected by police, descended the 800-foot 
shaft of the Taff-Merthyr colliery. 
Unionists attacked them with picks, 
shovels, and lumps of coal. After a 
fierce battle in the dimly-lighted tun- 
nels, the invaders conquered the “stay 
downers.” The cage brought up 40 
wounded. 

Officials of the Mineworkers’ Feder- 
ation of Great Britain met Friday in 
London. They decided to push their 
fight for legislation which would give 
miners a raise of 50 cents a day. Last 
July the government turned down this 
proposal. But last week miners saw an 
opportunity to apply pressure. 

Political rumor schedules a general 
election Nov. 14. A serious coal strike 
would jeopardize office-holders’ chances. 


W eddigen Flotilla: 
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Union delegates resolved to take a bal- 
lot in all English, Scottish, and Welsh 
coalfields to decide whether to call out 
the men. They set the ballot date for 
Nov. 11. 

In Monmouthshire, officials carried 
the news into the shafts. Strikers 
agreed to come up and wait for the 
Federation vote. The Nine Mile Point 
veterans, exhausted by a self-imposed 
imprisonment of 177 hours, tottered 
from the pit-mouth into ambulances. 


GERMANY: Berlin Revived the 
Verboten General Staff in 1919 


Last March Hitler jolted the world by 
announcing revival of compulsory mili- 
tary service. His action, howled French 
and British, violated the Versailles 
Treaty. 

Last week Gen. Ludwig Beck, chief 
of the German general staff, gave the 
former Allies another shock. In a 
speech at ceremonies reopening the War 
Academy in Berlin, he revealed that 
treaty violations began eight days after 
signing of the pact. 

July 6, 1919, Gen. Hans von Seeckt 
revived the general staff forbidden at 
Versailles. “From the very start,” ob- 
served General Beck calmly, “he de- 
voted his entire care to the mainte- 
nance and furtherance of the general 
staff and very high class military lead- 
ership.” 

Equally casual was a revelation about 
German sea power, published in the 
Naval Gazette. Twelve 250-ton subma- 
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Adolf Hitler: A German Hairdresser 
in Greece Objected to the Forelock 


rines have already joined the Baltic 
fleet. Foreign correspondents, picking 
up the story from the Berliner Tageblatt 
(Daily Paper) unwittingly stepped it 
up. They copied a typographical error 
which made the total 21. 


HAIRCUT: Hitler Becomes Living Tes- 


timonial to Expatriate Barber’s Art 


A women’s hairdresser 1,100 miles 
southeast of Berlin claimed credit last 
week for Hitler’s tonsorial transfigura- 
tion. 

Since 1919 Otto Mueller has twirled 
Grecian curls in his Athenian salon. 
Two years ago the expatriate German 
began to worry about a lock he could 
not reach. As he patted Hellenic coif- 
fures he kept thinking about the hair 
which straggled across the forehead of 
the Reich’s new Leader. 


He noted that foreign cartoonists 
caricatured the unruly hair. He imag- 
ined it hanging down to disturb his 
idol’s studies. Last year he wrote to 
Hitler about it. He enclosed a note to 
the Leader’s barber, suggesting that 
the dictatorial thatch be thinned with 
a razor to make it lie flat. 

The chief of the Nazi party political 
bureau replied that the suggestion had 
received official attention. Now Mueller 
insists on showing his friends the top 
Nazi’s latest photographs. 


CHURCH: Nazis Set Up Board of Lords 


Spiritual Drawn From Lukewarm Foes 


To pacify German Protestants, Hans 
Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs, last 
week chose a directorate almost entire- 
ly from the ranks of his opposition. It 
was a compromise which pleased 
neither extreme. 


For nearly three years the Confes- 
sional group fought the-Nazi State’s 
right to rule the Church. Ministers 
went to concentration camps for their 
beliefs; Bishops lived under arrest in 
their palaces. The church dictator, 
who looks like a Prussian Major, de- 
cided to disarm his opponents by nam- 
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ing them to a board which would rule 
the Church. 

But no outstanding leader would ad- 
mit the government’s right to appoint 
Church authorities. After three weeks’ 
dickering, Kerrl persuaded three in- 
conspicuous opponents to accept places 
on his board. Three other members, 
while sympathetic to the opposition, 
had taken no active part in the row 
which split the German Church. A 
seventh spoke for German Christians 
(Nazis), who promptly demanded ad- 
ditional representation. The eighth 
director was neutral. 

In its first declaration of policy, the 
new board backed the Nazis. “We 
sanction the National Socialist program 
of building the nation on the basis of 
race, blood, and soil.” The unpacified 
opposition retorted that Kerrl’s concili- 
atory gesture was a cowardly measure 
to “put the Church back to sleep.” 


FRATERNITIES: Nazi Regimentation 
Took the Fun Out of Student Cliques 


A parade of bright banners moved 
up the hill to the Wartburg, 600 feet 
above the old town of Eisenach, Central 
Germany. In the courtyard of the gray 
castle 3,000 German students in vari- 
colored caps and breastbands stood at 
silent attention. 


They listened moodily to Nazi ha- 
rangues on the glories of the new Ger- 
many. They watched their banners dis- 
appear, one by one, into the castle 
where Burschenschaft (Students’ As- 
Sociation) fraternities had caroused 
each Oct. 18 since 1848. 


To meet Hitler’s demand that they 
merge with the National Socialist Stu- 
dent League, they tore off their breast- 
bands and caps, and became a brown- 
shirted company. Finally they sur- 
rendered to the Nazis their black, gold, 
and red flag fashioned as a symbol of 
liberalism by students who fought 
against Napoleon. 

But of late years Burschenschaft 
liberalism had degenerated. Like the 
more aristocratic Student Corps which 








dissolved early this month, its 110 fra- 
ternities idealized only dueling and 
drinking. Neither organization could 
hold out against Nazi regimentation. 


Compelled to preface their studies 
with eighteen months of manual work 
and military drill, most first-year men 
lost respect for the student cliques. 
Extracurricular obligations left little 
opportunity for fraternity life. After 
four nights of Nazi Fellowship meet- 
ings each week and two nights drilling 
students were usually ready to devote 
the seventh to sleep. 


MEXICO: Spiritual and Physical 
Hunger Lead to Sonora Revolt 


“Viva Cristo Rey!” 

A band of ragged peons rode their 
lean horses into the little town of 
Magdalena, Sonora, last week. They 
shouted a Roman Catholic battle cry: 
“Long live Christ the King!” 


They seized the Mayor and galloped 
on. Searchers later found his bullet- 
studded body a mile out on the high- 
way. Adobe villages throughout the 
State, which sprawls along the Arizona 
border, received swift visits from the 
rebeis. Everywhere they spared civil- 
ians, and even Federal soldiers—who 
played cards during the raids. But they 
shot several police chiefs and Mayors, 
and put in their own candidates. 

The rebels demanded that the govern- 
ment reopen locked churches. Hungry 
after three bountiful harvests, they 


wanted to throw out corrupt politicians 
who administer agrarian laws. They 
clamored for the resignation of Gov. 
Ramon Ramos, holdover from _ the 
Calles regime. 


Gen. Louis Ibarra, their ardent Cath- 
olic leader, had sworn he would die 
fighting for the Church which Federal 
and local officials sought to suppress. 
Twice before the stocky mustachioed 
General led revolts—in °26 and ’'29. 
Clever guerrilla tactics won-him the 
nickname El Intrigante—the Foxy One. 
He counted as chief lieutenant Padre 
Juan Barcelo, a quiet village priest who 
led the men in prayer before riding out 
on raids. 


The horsemen carried rifles and ma- 
chine-guns reputedly smuggled in from 
Arizona. Arthur D. Norcross, New 
York publisher, contributed to the rifle 
supply—by request. He came back 
from a hunting trip in Sonora to report 
he had handed over his weapons to a 
rebel band. Norcross brought news of 
another American party of five, includ- 
ing Joseph H. Durrell, vice president of 
the National City Bank. “A most 
gentlemanly and high class lot” sur- 
rounded them. The hunters surrendered 
their firearms and ammunition. “You 
see,” the Foxy One apologized, “we 
need the guns worse than you do.” 

Officials played down the importance 
of the raids. Governor Ramos flew to 
Mexico, D. F., to consult President 
Lazaro Cardenas. Then he insisted that 
his presence in the capital should prove 
“there is no state of rebellion in 
Sonora.” 
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Before Escaping, Arthur Norcross Took This Picture 


of Mexican Bandits 





Searching His - Automobile 
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PACIFIC: U. S. Lays Claim to 
Some Midocean Stepping Stones 








Dotted through the hundreds of pleas- 
ant fertile islands of the Pacific lie 
countless coral-littered dunes, barely 
more hospitable than reefs. For decades 
no men visit them save to poach birds 
or remove accumulations of nitrate- 
bearing guano. Steamers pass them far 
abeam. No settlers hunt them out: Few 
have drinkable water, or even vegeta- 
tion. Nations seldom bother to list them 
as possessions. 

Then last Spring Pan American Air- 
ways landed expeditions on two such 
tiny atolls in midocean and set up vital 
bases for its 8,600 mile airline to the 
Orient. Civilization suddenly realized 
that such islands may offer wide 
stretches of sheltered lagoon ideal for 
seaplane operations. 

Last week the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce disclosed that for seven months 
it has maintained colonies on three 
small islets in the South Pacific. The 
colonies, each consisting of four Ha- 
waiian schoolboys, have accumulated 
invaluable weather data, and made the 
first accurate charts of their territories. 
Moreover, by actual occupation, these 
groups strengthen this country’s title 
should dispute arise with England, 
which also lays some claim to owner- 
ship. 

One of these islands, Jarvis, lies 1,- 
400 miles due south of Hawaii. The 
other two—Baker and Howland—are 
some 1,600 miles southwest of the Sand- 
wich group. Significance: Assuming 
success for the San Francisco-China air- 
line, the most attractive extension pos- 
sibility would by all odds consist of a 
branch service linking Hawaii with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Any one of 
these three islands, together with Amer- 
ican Samoa, would provide all the step- 
ping stones such a line would need. 

Last Monday the basic San Francisco- 
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Hawaii-China-route moved a step nearer 
its first actual scheduled operation. In 
Washington, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley announced the result of his 
invitation for bids on a transpacific air- 
mail service. No one had seen fit to 
compete with Pan American Airways, 
the obvious favorite. It bid $2 a mile 
each way for the first 800 pounds of 
load—roughly $35,000 a round trip. 


FLYING BOAT: Naval Aviator 
Takes Another Mark From Italy 


At dawn one morning last week, Lt. 
Comdr. Knefier McGinnis pushed for- 
ward the throttles of the navy’s new- 
est long-range flying-boat. It lifted in 
a slow steady climb from the waters of 
Coco Solo Harbor in the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

Thirty-four hours and 45 minutes 
later, the stumpy 42-year-old flyer 
stepped wearily ashore at Alameda on 
San Francisco Bay. He had achieved 
a new non-stop distance record for sea- 
planes—3,387 miles—beating the mark 
set last Fall by Mario Stoppani of 
Italy by more than 300 miles. 

It also made the second time McGin- 
nis had taken a record from one of 
Mussolini’s pilots. In January of last 
year he commanded the formation flight 
of six patrol planes from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii that broke the previous 
mark for massed flight established by 
General Italo Balbo on a jump across 
the South Atlantic. 

Navy officials would divulge few de- 
tails of the new ship, an XP3Y-1 patrol 
boat built by the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. at Buffalo. Externally it differs 
markedly from the earlier Consoli- 
dated boats McGinnis had led to Hawaii. 
An all metal monoplane, its lines show 
extensive efforts to reduce air resist- 
ance by simplification and streamlin- 
ing. In flight its wing-tip floats fold 
up out of the wind. 

Designers estimate its top speed at 
about 150 miles an hour, its gross 
loaded weight somewhere near 15 tons, 
four tons less than Pan American’s 
Sikorsky Clippers and 10 tons smaller 
than the China Clippers built by Martin. 

The new record justified the $6,500,- 
000 contract navy officials had awarded 
Consolidated last June for 60 patrol 
boats of the XP3Y-1 type. Even more 
important, it gave final proof that 
flying-boats can be trusted with the 
steady reconnaisance of the long Mexi- 
can coastline in case of hostilities. 


American naval strategists worry 
more over the defense of the Panama 
Canal than they do over any other 
problem. Many of them hold that an 
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Howland Island: Uncle Sam Takes Possession of a Pacific Coral Reef 











enemy thrust from the Pacific would 
meet almost certain success unless the 
defending forces had full and early 
warning. The new flying boats ease 
their anxieties. 


AIR WEEK: Aviation Has a Party 


And Entertains Foreign Guests 


Whereas the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation has determined upon recognition of the 
progress made in aviation, and has set aside 
the period between Sept. 23 and Nov. 1, 1935, 
in recognition thereof: a 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate and proclaim the week be- 
ginning Oct. 14, 1935, as Air Navigation 
Week. 

Thus the aeronautical industry got a 
blessing for its first attempt at a na- 
tional publicity week. Scores of air- 
port operators and local aviation-boost- 
ing groups made it the occasion for one 
last 1935 flying show—stunting, races 
and parachute jumps. Airline traffic 
solicitors got exhibits into shop windows 
and a column or two in the local papers, 
A few airlines put on free demonstra- 
tion flights for what they hoped were 
influential businessmen. 

Chief interest, however, centered on 
programs in Philadelphia, Washington 
and New York. There the aeronautical 
industry put itself out to impress a 
group of high-ranking air officials who 
arrived last week from eleven Latin- 
American countries and Canada. At 
the invitation of government and com- 
mercial aviation bodies, the visitors 
came to get first-hand information on 
American equipment standards. 


Airlines met them at border stations 
with crack transport planes. At Wash- 
ington, Secretaries Roper and Wallace 
received them. American aeronautical 
and industrial leaders accompanied 
them through the Smithsonian aero- 
nautical museum and to the Naval 
Aviation Base at Anacostia, then flew 
with them to Langley Field, Va. There 
the Army Air Corps put on elaborate 
maneuver demonstrations, and physi- 
cists of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics took them through 
spectacular laboratories. 

Pan American Airways entertained 
the visitors on board its new China 
Clipper at the Martin plant near Balti- 
more. Philadelphia officials went with 
them to see the latest in Pitcairn auto- 
giros. Mayor LaGuardia in New York 
harangued them at a large luncheon, 
then took them in amphibian planes to 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. There 
Air Corps flyers and Major Alford J. 
Williams put on an exciting show. 

At every turn an exhibition of some 
new plane or some new development in 
instruments or equipment awaited the 
foreign group. Finally TWA flew the 
dazzled guests to Chicago in a special 
demonstration of night operations. 

Cynics dubbed the whole affair Na- 
tional Export-an-Airplane week. Some 
raised eyebrows at the happy coincl- 
dence of a hastily arranged national 
program and a visit of the industry's 
best international sales prospects. 
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Lou Little (Upper Right Corner), Who Coached Columbia’s Team to the 1933 
Rose Bowl Championship, Watches His Gridiron Men Through a Warm-Up Game 
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Automobile Row breaks out in a sudden rash of 1936 models. Among them, one car so completely new that preview crowds 
hail it as the new leader of the style parade. Hudson—for 1936! Great Sixes and Eights on longer wheelbases. Biggest 
cars ever priced so low ... with 20% more room than any other popular cars! And with “5 things you never saw before.” 














Sir Malcolm Campbell, world’s speed king, was one of Riding ... steering... stopping—you’re safer ...and moe 








the first to see and drive the 1936 Hudson. Here’s what comfortable, too... in a Hudson with Radial Safety Contr: ', 
he says: “I was told I was going to see 5 things I never Tru-Line Steering, The Rhythmic Ride and Duo-Automa! c 
saw before. I inspected and drove these 1936 Hudsons Hydraulic Brakes, the first hydraulics to meet Hudsor: 5 
and [ll say this—Id advise any man who is planning safety standards. With America’s proved driving @''- 


to buy a new car to see and try Hudson for himself.” vancement—the Electric Hand, optional on all mode’:. 








is HUDSO 











Room for a crowd! 20% more room than any other popu- 

lar car— more leg room, elbow room, shoulder room, 

Seats wide as many davenports. Six adults sit com- 

fortably in a custom-car interior . ..in America’s first 

body all of steel, combined with the world’s first safety 
engineered chassis. 


Fresh new beauty wherever you look in the new Hudson. 

And under the new style lines ... all the performance 

and economy that make Hudson owners doubly proud to 

say, “My new Hudson”. Double safe stopping. New road 

sense in steering. And smooth roads, wherever you go, 
built right into the chassis! 





Deep, contoured seats ... adjustable, of course. Adjust- 
able steering position, too. And no levers in the floor for 
the hand brake is up out of the way, and when Electric 
Hand is ordered, there’s no gear shift lever either. Yes, that 
instrument panel is curved... for beauty and clearer vision. 


Room for a crowd of baggage, too. The biggest space for 
baggage that any car has ever had—in the car which 
originated the built-in baggage and tire compartment. 
\7 eubic feet in the rear compartment. Or, in touring 
models with trunk —a grand total of 21 cubic feet! 


The man at the right is typical of thousands all over the 
country who have a Hudson waiting for you to see, and 
compare, and drive. He is your Hudson dealer. He invites 
you to come, join the preview crowds, find out for yourself 
all the extra 1936 value that your money buys in Hudson. 


New 1986 HUDSON Sixes and Eights 


93 or 100 h. p. in Sixes . .. 113 or 124 h. p. in Eights. Wheelbases up to 127 inches. 
































INTERNATIONAL, KEYSTONE, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The Duke of Gloucester and Thomas Manville (Top); Joe Louis and Postmaster General 
Farley (Center); Japan’s Premier Viscount Saito and Vice President Garner (Bottom) 
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ADVENTURE: Dean of the Pulps 
Celebrates Its Silver Jubilee 


“We can take pride in the fact that 
Adventure has kept itself clean and de- 
cent ... As to its literary quality it 
has pretty well proved itself ... It had 
to struggle against the feeling of both 
the critics and the general public that 
no action story could be literary. That 
is, of course, absurd ...If action, how- 
ever violent, evolves from character, 
there is no higher literary expression 
and the ultimate crystallization of char- 
acter is likely to lie in physical rather 
than psychological action.” 

Such a statement, coming from an 
editor of one of the scores of magazines 
printed on cheap wood-pulp paper, and 
which hang on the fringe of literary 
respectability, would ordinarily bring 
loud guffaws. Coming from the former 
editor of Adventure magazine, which 
last week chalked up its 25th birthday, 
it made sound sense. For almost from 
its first issue in October, 1910, Adven- 
ture has been The Atlantic Monthly of 
the pulps. 

When The Butterick Company de- 
cided to start the magazine, it looked 
around for an editor. Executive eyes 
fell on 34-year-old Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman. The lank, bushy eye-browed 
young man was managing editor of the 
company’s Delineator. 


CULTURE: Many publishers would 
have considered Hoffman’s cultural 
background a hindrance in running the 
popular magazine Butterick had in 
mind. He had won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key at Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus, his home town. Then he took post 
graduate work in English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, worked on the om- 
niscient Smart Set, and finally on the 
literary Delineator under Theodore Drei- 
ser. Rather than hindering, this rig- 
orous training whetted Hoffman’s appe- 
tite for the meticulous detail that made 
Adventure successful: a rhinocerous 
had to be shot with the proper express 
rifle, a prospector’s pick had to drive 
into the right kind of soil and a husky’s 
harness had to be correctly rigged. 

Hoffman, who in his later days grew 
to look somewhat like Mark Twain, 
nursed budding authors with the ten- 
derness of a new mother. Financial 
exigencies necessitated this: A slender 
budget made it impossible for him to 
go on literary buying sprees. 

When new authors submitted prom- 
ising stories that didn’t quite measure 
up to requirements, Hoffman suggested 
how they should be rewritten. This 
procedure doubtless accounts for Ad- 
venture’s claim that it has developed 
more writers than any other American 
Magazine. 

Adventure discovered Harold Lamb, 
Guggenheim Fellow and author of 
“Ghenghis Khan,” “Tamerlane” and 
“The Crusades”; T. S. Stribling, whose 
“The Store” won the 1932 Pulitzer 
Prize; Octavus Roy Cohen, who later 
grew rich writing for nickel “slicks.” 





Others who made first literary ap- 
pearances in Adventure: Arthur B. 
Reeve, George Jean Nathan, Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, Alfred Payson Terhune, 
Gouverneur Morris, Courtney Ryley 
Cooper and H. de Vere Stacpoole. Some 
of these, appreciating Hoffman’s early 
help, continued to sell stories to Adven- 
ture at a tenth the price they could 
command elewhere. 

John Buchan, soldier, historian, nov- 
elist, and recently appointed Governor 
General of Canada, made his first Amer- 
ican literary appearance in Adventure, 
as did Konrad Bercovici, Warwick 
Deeping, Edgar Wallace, Rafael Saba- 
tini and dozens of others. 

Hoffman had such men as Sinclair 
Lewis, Elmer Davis and Larry Barretto 
for assistant editors. They helped him 
make the Adventure office a world 
crossroads for explorers,’ big-game 
hunters, prospectors, and ship captains. 





Howard Bloomfield: Ten Years 


Older Than His Adventure 

Experts: The scholarly editor estab- 
lished as amazing a service as any mag- 
azine offers: the Ask Adventure ex- 
perts department. Magazine readers 
may write to H. B. Stanwood, East Sul- 
livan, Maine, on questions of dry fly 
casting; William R. Barbour, Rio Pie- 
dras, Puerto Rico, about tropical for- 
estry; William McCreadie, at Suva, Fiji 
Islands, about South Sea Island life; 
Victor Shaw, Loring, Alaska, about 
whaling. 


Adventure has 100-odd experts on 
various questions scattered about the 
globe. They make carbon copies of let- 
ters answering reader questions and 
send them to the home office on East 
42nd Street, New York. Adventure 
pays these authorities 50 cents for each 
carbon. Last year they answered 3,380 
letters. 


In 1927 Hoffman left the magazine 
to go to McClure. Twelve months later 
he retired to his Carmel, N. Y., home. 
The year Hoffman left, Adventure de- 
cided to ape Harper’s and Scribner’s 
with a severely plain, one color cover. 
Rockwell Kent moved into the art edi- 
tor’s chair and the magazine went con- 
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sciously literary. The arty decorations 
proved a white elephant: Circulation 
fell off 20 per cent. After ten months, 
Adventure returned to its gaudily col- 
ored broncho-busting covers, and cir- 
culation of the 15-cent monthly climbed 
back to 100,000. 

Last year Butterick sold Adventure 
to Popular Publications. It promptly 
took rank as dean of that company’s 
group, which includes Wu Fang, Opera- 
tor No. 5, Rangeland Romances, and 
eleven other magazines. The new pub- 
lishers picked Howard Van Lieu Bloom- 
field—fourth editor since Hoffman—to 
run Adventure. The 35-year-old Har- 
vard graduate—whose Dutch ancestors 
settled Bloomfield, N. J., before the 
American Revolution—hunts, fishes and 
sails when not reading manuscripts and 
advising authors. His most adventurous 
stunt: a coast-to-coast walking trip. 


GUILD: 35 Votes Kept Newspaper 
Men From Joining the A. F. of L. 


At the Cleveland convention of the 
American Newspaper Guild last June, 
reporters wrangled: Should the two- 
year-old Guild, reporters’ union, join 
the American Federation of Labor? 

Pro-affiliation men argued that as 
members of the A. F. of L. they doubt- 
less would get the help of super-strong 
printing trades unions in disputes with 
recalcitrant publishers. Anti-affiliation- 
ists contended the Guild should be a 
professional society—not a labor union. 

Delegates finally agreed to submit 
the troublesome question to a two- 
thirds referendum. Last week the New 
York headquarters, which mailed bal- 
lots a month ago, announced results. 
Although 30 out of 37 cities favored 
joining, the total vote stood 1,841 for 
and 973 against. Thus pro-affiliation 
elements lost. A switch of 35 votes 
would have authorized an A. F. of L. 
application. 


> 
POLL: Dr. Gallup to Take the 


National Pulse and Temperature 


Would you vote for President Roose- 
velt again? Should the soldiers get a 
cash bonus? Do you like the way re- 
peal is working? To get the feelings of 
the inarticulate masses on such ques- 
tions, editors resort to conjecture, poli- 
ticians to guessing, and “observers” to 
theorizing. 

Six years ago Dr. George H. Gallup 
set out to find a means of getting quick, 
accurate answers to these questions 
and a thousand others like them. As 
soon as the big, bluff Iowa-born statis- 
tician perfected his system, he founded 
The American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion. Last Sunday this organization 
started syndicating “America Speaks,” 
probably the most ambitious newspaper 
feature ever devised. 


BALLOTERS: Gallup’s organization has 
scores of ballot mailers and tabulators 
in Princeton, N. J., executive offices in 
Chicago, and an editorial office in New 
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York. The Manhattan office also directs 
activities of 75 field workers who call 
on low-income bracket families unlike- 
ly to pay attention to mail ballots. 


Those polled live in every State and 
represent every class. Various sections 
get ballots in direct proportion to the 
number of votes they cast in the last 
national election. Results are further 
authenticated by seeing that people on 
relief—representing a sixth of the pop- 
ulation—get only a sixth of the ballots. 
Similar proportionate distributions 
hold for veterans, subsidized farmers, 
and other such groups. 


Error: Statisticians have figured— 
using the law of probability—that a 
100-vote poll would likely be 20 per 
cent wrong; 1,000 votes, 6 per cent; 
50,000, 1 per cent. The error grows 
smaller as the number of ballots 
mounts. 


Hence Dr. Gallup decided on a 100,- 
000-200,000 vote poll as the one com- 
bining accuracy and economy. Polling 
this many people is no picayune finan- 
cial operation. The 1932 Literary Di- 
gest Presidential poll cost in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 cents for each of the 20,- 
000,000 straw ballots. Dr. Gallup’s more 
costly organization will be fortunate if 
it can squeeze by on 5 cents a ballot— 
a yearly total of $390,000. 

To carry this financial load he ped- 
dled his Sunday feature to 40 news- 
papers, ranging from The Boston Daily 
Globe to The Los Angeles Times and 
from The Atlanta Constitution to The 
Seattle Star. 


RESULTS: Last Sunday’s poll posed 
the question: “Do you think expendi- 
tures by the government for relief and 
recovery are: Too little? Too great? 
About right?” Sixty per cent felt 
Washington was spending with a too 
lavish hand; 9 per cent that not enough 
money was going out; 31 per cent that 
things were about right. 


Dr. Gallup has greased his informa- 
tion-gathering machinery to a point 
where it can complete a poll in ten 
days. If some incident arose which 
seemed destined to shove the United 
States into war, the Institute could 
have a will-of-the-people answer while 
Congress dawdled. 


RESEARCHER: Dr. Gallup—born in 
Jefferson, Iowa, in 1901—went to the 
State university where he edited The 
Daily Iowan and built it into one of 
the country’s best college newspapers. 
After graduating in 1923, he stayed on 
to teach journalism and work for the 
doctorate in applied psychology which 
he won in 1929. His thesis, “Measure- 
ment of Reader Interest,” got him 
interested in statistical work which led 
to a research director’s job with Young 
& Rubicam, New York advertising 
agency. 

After the public opinion poll idea 
struck him, Dr. Gallup ran 54 national- 
scale tests, before selling the feature to 
newspapers. Now his’ enthusiasm 
claims: “ ‘America Speaks’ represents a 
major step ... toward a flexible, re- 
sponsible and practical method of rul- 
ing.” 
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PATRIOTISM: National Anthem 
May Lose First Verse in N. Y. 


“T am not a pacifist. I believe in 
peace, though I sometimes think it is 
necessary to fight. But ‘bombs burst- 
ing in air’ is not the kind of patriotism 
we want in our pupils.” 

In these words Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
Assistant Superintendent of New York 
City’s schools, last Saturday voiced his 
opinion of the rule requiring the city’s 
pupils to sing the national anthem once 
a. week. 

Mrs. Stanley L. Otis, State regent of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, suggested: “You can skip that 
verse if you wish.” 

Monday, while Dr. Tildsley was ex- 
plaining he had spoken “unofficially,” a 
million New York school children sang 
the anthem with extra gusto. 


LEISURE: Some Men Do Nothing 
When They Have Nothing to Do 


In olden days leisure was a sin—the 
Devil found mischief for idle hands. 

Today’s machine age takes a different 
view. Last year the American Leisure 
League reported Americans spend $4,- 
000,000,000 annually on recreations. It 
also discovered a tendency: People pre- 
fer passive to active amusements. 

In Binghamton, N.. Y., three years 
ago, Rabbi Julian L. Greifer, managing 
director of the Binghamton Jewish 
Community Center, tackled the prob- 
lem of leisure time. He organized the 
Civic Forum to provide adult educa- 
tional and recreational programs. 

Last March the brown-haired, youth- 
ful-appearing rabbi began looking 
ahead. He figured if the 30-hour week 
comes into effect a worker will have 
more time on his hands. Rabbi Greifer 
wanted to know “how he uses his 
leisure at the present time, and what 
his preferences are’ so the Civic 
Forum could prepare to help along 
those lines. So—asking for data on 86 
possible uses of leisure time—dquestion- 
naires went out to 3,500 workers in 
twelve Binghamton factories. 

Last week the rabbi had 782 answers. 
They came from 483 men and 299 wom- 
en; 385 of them ranged between 20-30 
years of age. Some of the findings: 


Leisure time activities according to sex—10 highest 
ratings: 


MEN WOMEN 

No. Aver. No. Aver 
in Wky. in Wky. 
Activity Group Hrs. Activity Group Hrs. 

Newspaper 385 6.9 Newspaper 231 
Radio-dance 293 8.0 Radio-dance 174 «7.1 
Movies 266 4.6 Home-grounds 164 16.1 
Church service 195 3.0 Movies 144 4.6 
Care home 188 5.3 Sewing 144 3.1 
Do nothing Church Service 131 3.6 
home 153 15.4 
Beer garden 144 5.9 Visits 128 $7 
Motoring 143 6.5 Talking people 106 6.8 
Magazine story 137 5.1 Radio plays 94 34 
Play cards 121 5.3 Story book 91 4.8 


To the question “What would you do 
if you had the time and money to do 
it?” came a reply: “If I had the money 
I wouldn’t need a questionnaire; I would 
know what to do with my time.” 
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GALLUP: New Mexico Exacts a 
Penalty for a Sheriff's Death 


Between fantastically colored cliffs 
in northwestern New Mexico lies the 
little town of Gallup. Navajo and Zuni 
Indians use it as a trading center. Coal 
mines provide its principal industry. 

Since the depression its coal opera- 
tors have had two problems: Unemploy- 
ment makes Mexican miners ready con- 
yerts to communism. It also keeps 
them unable to pay their rent. 

Last April, Exiquio Navarro was 
evicted. Three friends carried his 
meager furniture back into the two- 
room adobe shack. Sheriffs arrested 
the three. On the way to jail, a mob 
cornered them in an alley. In the en- 
suing battle several deputies were 
wounded and two miners and Sheriff 
M. R. Carmichael were killed. 

Gallup officials called the killing a 
Communistic plot and arrested 200 min- 
ers. Under a New Mexico law dating 
pack to territorial days, all stood ac- 
cused of first-degree murder, simply 
because they were in the mob. 

In turn, Communists called this “rail- 
roading men” to prison. They got the 
case transferred to Aztec, where feeling 
ran less high. Yet citizens protected 
their jail against Communistic upris- 
ings by a live-wire fence. 

Two weeks ago apple farmers, Mexi- 
cans, and radical agitators packed Az- 
tec’s two-story brick court. Gallup wit- 
nesses identified the defendants, now 
reduced to ten, as members of the mob. 
Deputies chose three as their assailants. 
Though none mentioned it, most knew 
Sheriff Carmichael’s actual murderer 
had been slain in the battle. 

Last week, the jury brought in its 
verdict; for seven, acquittal; for the 
three deputy-assailants, second-degree 
murder convictions with clemency rec- 
ommendations. Next day Judge James 
B. McGhee meted out the sentences: 45 
to 60 years. 
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MAUDE ADAMS: A Bright Star 
Shines Briefly in a New Setting 


For five days last week a steadily in- 
creasing audience entered Justice Dan- 
iel V. McNamee’s courtroom in the New 
York City Supreme Court building. It 
was an unusual court audience, com- 
posed largely of elderly ladies and 
Peter Arno-ish old gentlemen. And it 
was not really interested in the $200,000 
damage suit in which John D. Williams, 
theatrical producer and director, won a 
$25,000 verdict Monday afternoon. 

The attraction was a brown-clad little 
woman who for three days sat in the 
front row taking notes with a small 
gold pencil. Taking the witness stand 
the fourth day, she bowed her tricorne- 
hatted head to the judge, then to the 
jury. 

Her name? 

“Maude Adams.” 

Her occupation in 1905? 

“I was an actress.” 


Maude Adams: 


cent 


INTERNATIONAL 


Her Re- 


Audience—a Jury 


KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Anna Sage: No More Desirable 


for 


Her 


Bargain 


With G-Men 


The old ladies and gentlemen smiled. 
That was why they were there—to see 
again the “Peter Pan” of 30 years ago. 


After outlining her career Miss 
Adams went on to the suit—Williams’s 
claim of having persuaded her to end 
her retirement four years ago. He had 
testified that she agreed to reappear on 
the stage if he could find a producer 
for her own play, “The Joyous Ad- 
ventures of Clementine.” 


She admitted the agreement. But 
the play was never produced. And he 
had no financial interest, as he claimed 
he had, in her 1931 appearance in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice.’’ He had repeated- 
ly said he would make financial ar- 
rangements, not with her, but with the 
Erlangers, who got his suit against 
them dismissed. 


At moments she injected comedy into 
the case. She had gone to Erlanger to 
warn him Williams was asking exor- 
bitant fees. Williams’s lawyer reminded 
her that Mitchell L. Erlanger had been 
a judge for more than twenty years. 
“Oh, yes,” she laughed, “but that didn’t 
mean that he knew anything about the 
theatre.” 


Williams’s counsel referred to “The 
Merchant of Venice” as a _e show. 
“Please,” she interjected  plaintively, 
“it’s a play, not a show.” 


Williams’s counsel tried to hold her 
strictly to the questions. She was talk- 
ing of the agreement giving her 50 per 
cent of the net profits from “The Mer- 
chant.” “The result was—” she began. 


“I didn’t ask what the result was,” 
the lawyer interrupted. 


She turned to the jury confidentially: 
“Anyway, I made less than Mr. Skinner 
did.” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Supreme Court 


And a Bewigged Bronx ‘Barrister’ 


A man who called himself “Francis 
J. Cahill, Esq., the Bronx,” last week 
marched into the new Supreme Court 
building in Washington. He might have 
attracted little attention had he not 
donned the black robe and white wig 
of an English barrister. He tried to 
present a document to the nine Jus- 
tices. Attendants suggested he leave it 
with the clerk. He did. The docu- 
ment, composed of excerpts from his 
own comic opera, legal terms, and parts 
of a speech, added that he had been 
judged non compos mentis in 1920. 

DentED: By Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes of Chicago to Mrs. Anna Sage, 
“the woman in red’”’ who betrayed John 
Dillinger, a writ of habeas corpus she 
sought to stave off her deportation to 
Rumania as an undesirable alien: The 
three-times-convicted disorderly-house 
keeper claimed that Melvin Purvis, 
former G-Man, promised her im- 
munity from deportation for her be- 
trayal role. Judge Barnes refused to 
let her tell her story, confining the 
question to whether or not she had got 
a fair deportation hearing, which, he 
decided, she had. 
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DOHERTY: A Locomotive’s Drive 
And aMemory Like an Elephant’s 


Last week’s “bookkeeping change” in 
the relations between Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. and the $1,000,000,000 Cities Serv- 
ice utilities empire (see page 35) 
brings into renewed prominence the 
bearded business man who heads both 
concerns. 

Henry Latham Doherty has found 
out two things about life. “It seems as 
though I’ve always been in some kind 
of fight. Life is just one scrap after 
another.” And no, he has no hobbies 
—‘I get my fun out of work.” 

Doherty, son of Scottish-Irish par- 
ents, started scrapping and working 
before he left school in Columbus, Ohio. 
A newsboy, he found barrooms the best 
place to sell his papers. But bigger 
boys fought to keep him out, and bar- 
tenders threw out the whole bunch of 
little nuisances. With typical ingenuity, 
Doherty solved the problem to his own 
advantage. He gave each bartender a 
free paper. Accordingly, each let him 
in to sell his papers unmolested, and 
kept out all the other newsies. 

Quitting school at 12 to work for the 
Columbus Gas Co., Doherty found his 
first real job consisted of “‘putting the 
shovels away at night.” In spare mo- 
ments he continued his education by 
reading the only available literature— 
gas catalogues and handbooks. They 
gave brief descriptions of the various 
kinds of gas burners, and bare biograph- 
ical sketches of the leading men in 
the gas industry. It was not much— 
but it was enough to start out the office 
boy on a Strive-and-Succeed career. 

At 20 Doherty managed a gas com- 
pany; at 27 he was chief engineer for 
several concerns; at 35, having founded 
Doherty & Co. to sell stocks, he made 
his first million and planned to spend 
five more years “making enough to go 
back to engineering.” 

At 65, he has made a fortune esti- 
mated at anywhere from 25 to 200 mil- 
lions. By inventions, new stock-selling 
methods, and such undertakings as the 
950-mile Texas-Chicago pipeline, he has 
revolutionized the oil, gas, and electric 
industries. But, though he prefers be- 
ing known as an engineer rather than 
an industrialist, he never has gone back 
to engineering. 

In his own name Doherty holds 
patents on more than 150 inventions— 
among them the supercharger which 
made high-altitude flying possible, and 
other things entirely unconnected with 
his utilities interests. 

When architects submitted plans for 
his New York skyscraper—60 Wall 
Tower—he threw them all out and in- 
sisted on incorporating ideas of his own, 
including double-decker elevators, com- 
plicated parcel delivery chutes, and 
New York’s first air-conditioning sys- 
tem for a big building. Then, opening 
the tower, he sent his radio address out 
on the air and turned on the building’s 
lights by the power from what news- 
papers called “a dancing moonbeam.” 
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In 1928, at 57, Doherty married Mrs. 
Percy Frank Eames, a family friend 
who had helped nurse him through a 
serious illness. Before that, as a bache- 
lor and one of the gay blades of Broad- 
way, he lived in a downtown penthouse. 
He enjoyed his sleeping porch but he 
didn’t like going out to it on cold nights. 
So he devised a bed on tracks. He 
climbed into it indoors and pushed a 
button which opened French doors and 
rolled him outside. In the morning an- 
other push of the button brought him 
back to a warm room. 

On hot nights mosquitoes bothered 
him. Doherty is nothing if not thorough. 
He made himself an authority on their 
extermination. 

With the same whole-hearted interest 
he plunged into the task of getting 
Cilenn Curtiss, the aviation man, to de- 
sign him a traveling office. On Doherty 
specifications, Curtiss built an auto- 
trailer containing bunks, kitchen, tele- 
Phones and radios at each chair, an 
observation platform so Doherty could 
see the road behind and a sort of con- 
ning tower so he could see the road 
ahead. Doherty emerged from that 
enthusiasm owning a controlling inter- 
est in the trailer company. 

Iliness—arthritis has permanently 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Henry L. Doherty: Newsboy Strategy Gave Him His Start 


crippled his left hand—sent him in 1931 
to Florida in search of health. He ended 
that jaunt by acquiring the hotel he 
had been visiting. But the Miami-Bilt- 
more in Coral Gables was too far from 
town for popularity. And Florida had 
lost some of its boom-day attraction. 
Doherty made the hotel pay by bring- 
ing it closer to beaches and fishing 
camps with free auto-trailer and auto- 
giro service. Then, to bring himself 
even more business, he set to work 
popularizing the State of Florida. 

The Birthday Balls of: the last two 
years, designed to raise money to com- 
bat infantile paralysis, form another 
Doherty interest. On the history of the 
Constitution he is something of an au- 
thority. His study of dogs enables him 
to spot every canine ancestor of even 
the most mongrelly mongrels. 

The illness that took him to Florida 
has confined him at times to his 42nd- 
floor Waldorf-Astoria suite in New 
York. It has sent him on periodic visits 
to a Philadelphia hospital, and out to 
the Battle Creek, Mich., sanitarium of 
his friend, Harvey Kellogg. 

But wherever he is, Doherty is i 
touch with his office. No important 
decision there is ever made without 
first consulting the man his workers 
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call the Chief. And the Chief is aware 
of even minor orders and disorders. 

Six years ago in Battle Creek he was 
too ill to hold a telephone. So two 
nurses held it—one lifting the mouth- 
piece, the other the receiver. And 
Doherty continued the daily telephone 
conferences that often last an hour at a 
time. 

His personal conferences extend over 
ten or twelve hours. He interrupts re- 
ports and discussions to tell a long, 
funny story or a significant experience 
that points up some problem. Nothing 
that ever happened to him is too remote 
for recollection. His memory rivals the 
traditional elephant’s. 

Nowadays he spends much time in 
bed—a yellow-silk-pajama-clad figure, 
sitting up cross-legged, bespectacled, 
and with one big hand tugging at his 
chin whiskers. That doesn’t mean he’s 
not working. 

On large yellow scratch pads he 
nightly plans out the next day’s sched- 
ule. Each day, barring the emergencies 
he resents because they throw the 
schedule out of joint, he adheres to the 
plan. And the plan often calls for 18 or 
20 hours’ work. 

The aging utilities head wears out 
men half as old by the terrific pace he 
sets. Bleary-eyed conferees, leaving 
him at midnight, frequently find an- 
other group waiting to see him by ap- 
pointment at that hour. And even at 
3 A.M. he is apt to call up associates to 
discuss some problem. 


An untiring worker, he is an unre- 
mitting fighter. When The Kansas City 
Star fought his Cities Service gas rates, 
he started a still-pending $42,000,000 
libel suit and also bought a half interest 
in The Kansas City Journal-Post so he 
could answer back at The Star. 


With the same relentlessness, he in- 
sisted that the Department of Justice 
do something this year after Mrs. 
Marguerite Hawkesworth Bell was 
robbed of jewels in his hotel. He wasn’t 
satisfied with the return of the gems. 
He wanted arrests—and got them in 
the person of the detective who ar- 
ranged the strange return, Noel Scaffa. 
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During the war Doherty served on 
the National Petroleum War Service 
Committee. That led to another side- 
line—oil conservation—and likewise to 
the founding of the National Petroleum 
Institute. Doherty was almost the only 
man in the Institute to advocate con- 
servation. He was opposed by counsel 
for other oil men—Charles Evans 
Hughes. Then in 1930 he opposed 
Hughes’s nomination as Chief Justice. 

Spectacular—he once met a threat to 
seize his Toledo street cars by having 
them driven over the Ohio State line 
into Michigan—he startled Washington 
in 1929 by the magnificence of the debut 
he arranged for Helen Lee Eames 
Doherty, his stepdaughter. Private 
trains brought the guests to the capital 
fete. Yellow journals estimated the 
cost at everything from $250,000 to 
$1,000,000. Doherty was proud of his 
economy. It really cost only about 
$25,000. 








TENNIS: Mrs. Moody Noses Out 
Miss Jacobs in British Rating 


Last week A. Wallis Myers, British 
tennis expert, ranked Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody world’s Queen of the Courts. 
He reached his decision after giving 
serious consideration to bracketing both 
Helen Jacobs and Mrs. Moody in the 
No. 1 position. “But any player who 
can win the title at Wimbledon from 
2-5 down in the third set against such 
a ruthless opponent as Miss Jacobs has 
earned pride of place.” 


When the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association announces its year-end 
rankings, Miss Jacobs, national cham- 
pion, probably will be first. A foot- 
note may explain: “Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody—unranked for insufficient data.” 
After returning from England she 
played in no singles tournaments. In- 
stead she concentrated on sideline inter- 
ests: painting, writing, dogs, and golf. 


FOOTBALL: Fleetness of Foot 
Has It All Over Sleight of Hand 


At the start of the current season, 
every fan hoped his favorite college 
would keep in step with modern grid- 
iron trends—open play behind the lines, 
more forward passes, and downfield 
laterals. Last Saturday many of the 
most air-minded teams blew up against 
supposedly inferior foes. 

A wild-passing Michigan State team 
bowed to rugged Boston College. Van- 
derbilt tried 28 passes against Ford- 
ham, completed 13, yet lost. Tricky 
Southern California dropped its first 
game in nineteen years to Oregon 
State, a power team. Most of the 
country’s outstanding undefeated teams 
—Notre Dame, Army, Yale, Princeton, 
Temple, Minnesota, Ohio State, Georgia, 
Southern Methodists, Texas Christian, 
Washington, and California—have 
stressed speed of foot rather than 
sleight of hand. 


Dummies: At colleges playing wide- 
open but losing football, many coaches 
must go back to blocking and charging 
fundamentals. That means players 
will again battle their practice targets 
of early Fall—canvas dummies. 

Princeton claims to have invented the 
first tackling dummy in 1896—Big Bill 
Edwards’s pants filled with sawdust. 
Herbert Orin (Fritz) Crisler, present 
Princeton coach, watches his Tigers 
tear four dummies to pieces each sea- 
son. They cost $26 each. 


Two years ago Rae Crowther, of 
Philadelphia, perfected a charging ma- 
chine—a steel-spring football Franken- 
stein’s monster that knocks players to 
the ground if they’re not in proper po- 
sitions. Harvard, where Crowther as- 
sists coach Richard Harlow, has one of 
the 500 machines in use. Harlow’s 
players work out against two other 
devices—an offensive end machine and 
a dummy scrimmage line of seven 
rope-suspended bags in a row. 

Glenn (Pop) Warner, now in his 41st 
coaching year, has contributed widely 
to improved football equipment. To- 
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Mrs. Moody of California: Her Title of Tennis Queen Is More Secure in England 
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THIS WEEK'S GAMES 
(favorite in black) 


INTERSECTIONAL 





| ean Took worst beating in 5 yrs. from Penn., 34-0. Vollmer, star player injured in 2nd period. Little 
ITE. Renner passed for 2tds., Everhardus for one, taking Wisconsin, 20-12 in 2nd Big Ten victory. Kipke 
ee Scored in 3rd q’ter but missed kick, which gave victory to Yale, 7-6. Hamilton 
Notre Dame ........ . Field goal by Peters in last period broke tie & gave Irish lst win over Pitt. in 4 yrs., 9-6. Layden 
Carnegie Tech. Lost 3rd in a row to Temple Owls, 0-13. Filled air with passes in last minutes of play. Harpster 
Purdue .... Injured backs, Drake & Isbell, led Boilermakers to triumph over game Chicago, 19-0. Kizer 
EAST 
BI in scintlatindaaliataiinly In 1st home victory from Harvard since 1896, Gros & Grove scored 13 to Crimson 0. Davidson 
EE ~ iisinencemmaeiinias Henry ‘‘One-play’’ Gardner kicked point after Hessberg’s td., then retired, beating Navy,7-6. l’ond 
Dartmouth ................... Continued its high-scoring tacties and pummeled punch-drunk Brown, 41-0. Blaik 
SUEEE, Geletncubistbahobacced Dropped injured soldiers all over the field but lost one-sided battle to Army, 0-13. Harlow 
SIIIID -ccdcdtnmeeummiiiegtisaiise Continued its weary way along the downward path as Dartmouth cavorted, 41-0. McLaughry 
Syracuse ..................... Despite lst-half injuries, outfought heavy Ohio Wesleyan, 18-10. Mammosser (S) broke leg. Hanson 
Colgate Laced little Lafayette, 52-0. Kerr 
Holy Cross ...... Overconfident and lazy Crusaders allowed Manhattan to score twice in last q’ter to tie, 13-13. Anderson 


Cornell No game. 


Princeton 








Penn. State................ . 
a , _ e 


ND | ccnencctonsitiotsininn 


Wesleyan Had by Haverford, 13-7. 


Lost to George Washington, 7-15. 
SOUTHEAST 


Alabama 
Georgia 








Louisiana ou — 


Vanderbilt Fighting desperately through the air, 


SOUTHWEST 
eo The Owls were knocked from the national title perch by S. M. U.’s end runs, 0-10. Kitts 
_ er are Arnold & Pitzer crashed the middle of the line to beat Centenary in the 4th q'ter, 19-15. Chevigny 
Centenary ..........ccscscrsee Lost to Texas, 13 Parker 
Texas Christian ........ Ina line-pounding a filled with injuries, outslugged Texas A. & M., 19-14. Meyer 
MIDWEST 
Minnesota Stemmed Tulane’s Green Wave, 29-0, but lost Captain Glenn Seidel, who broke collarbone. Bierman 


Northwestern 














Indiana - The Hoosiers were unable to pierce a strong Cincinnati iine & lost, 0- MeMillin 
Ohio State ... Won opening Big Ten game from Northwestern, 28-7, with deceptive passes & nimble dashes. Sehmidt 
A EE No game. Zuppke 
lowa sentdpaceninteegentinnias No game. Solem 
0 Opened up frantic passing barrage but failed to fool Pure due, who won, 19-0. 
WE MCRIEED ccntzcscscsncccsscee Dropped 4th successive game, this time to Michigan, 12-2 Spears 
0 aaa Battled Kansas St., defending Big Six champ, to a scoreless tie. Bible 
oo eee Employing powerful ground game, defeated Iowa St., 16-0. Jones 
Kansas No game. Lindsey 
Kansas State .. In conference opened for both teams, tied Nebraska, 0-0. Fry 
FAR WEST 
Stanford —_ = No game. Thornhill 
Washington. acapaunitivent Haines scored on 1st play of game and drove huskies to 21-0 win over Washington St. Phelan 
Oregon State .............. Broke 2-year tie and won 1st game from S. California since 1916, 13-7. Stiner 


Washington State Whitewashed by Washington, 21-0. 


Oregon Trimmed Idaho, 14-0. Callison 
i Sy See No game. Spaulding 
California ............. Freak Santa Clara punt which sailed back over kicker’s head helped Bears win, 6-0. Allison 
8S. California Slipped another rung down the football ladder by losing to Oregon St., 7-13 Jones 


LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Trailed Kutgers into last q’ter, then reserves rallied and smoothly scored 4 times to win, 29-6. 


The non-subsidized Lions continued undefeated by licking Lehigh, 26-0. 
Outrushed and outgained Notre Dame, but failed to block Peters’s field goal, and lost, 6-9. 


The Lord Jeffs wore down a tough Rochester team, 12-0. 


Smukler led drive for 5th straight win and victory over Carnegie Tech., 13-0. 


Scored in 2nd q'ter, threatened often, 


lst defeat on home field in 10 years. 


Dobie 
Crisler 


Jordan 
Blott 


Displaying excellent teamwork the Crimson Tide ripped ragged Tennessee, 25-0. Thomas 
Continued undefeated & untied in Southeastern Conf. by stopping North Carolina St., 13-0. Mehre 


Successfully battered down Arkansas’s brilliant aeria! attack, 13-7 Moore 
the Commodores cracked up be fore Fordham, ¢-13. 


but unable to block Ohio St. passes & lost, 7-28 


COACH 


Higgins 
Sutherland 


Warner 
Tallman 


Morrison 


Waldorf 


Shaughnessy 2-2-0 


Hollingbery 


SEASON’S BIG GAMES AHEAD 
RECORD 

W-L-T 

2-1-0 Cornell, Syracuse, Navy, Dartmouth. 
2-1-0 Penn., Iil., Minn., Ohio St. 


3-1-0 Princeton, Pena., Columbia, Army. 
4-0-0 Ohio St., N’ western, Army, 8S. Calif. 


1-3-0 Holy Cross, Pitt. 
3-0-0 Minn., Wis., Ia., Ind. 


3-0-0 Miss. St., Pitt.. Notre Dame, Navy. 
3-0-0 Dartmouth, Brown, Harvard, Princeton. 


4-0-0 Yale, Cornell; Princeton, Columbia. 
1-2-0 Brown, Princeton, Yale. 


0-3-0 Harvard, Yale. Columbia, Colgate. 
3-0-0 Penn. St., Columbia, Colgate, Md. 


4-1-0 Tulane, Syracuse, Rutgers, Brown. 
4-0-1 Car. Tech., Boston Col. 


0-3-0 Columbia, Dartmouth, Penn. 
3-0-0 Navy, Harvard, Dartmouth, Yale. 


3-0-0 Syracuse, Penn., Bucknell. 

3-1-0 Fordham, Army, Neb., Car. Tech., S. Calif 
2-1-1 Swarthmore, Williams. 

2-2-0 Trinity, Williams, Rochester. 


5-0-0 Mich. St., 


Marquette, Bucknell. 
eS Wash. & Lee, " 


Duquesne, Wash & Jeff. 


Vanderbilt. 
Auburn, Ga. Tech. 


2-1-1 Ky., Ga. Tech.. 
4-0-0 Fla., Tulane, La. St., 
3-1-0 Auburn, Miss. St., Ga., Tulane. 
3-2-0 Ga. Tech., Tenn., Ala. 


3-1-0 Ark., Tex. A. & M., Tex. Chris., Baylor. 
3-1-0 S.M.U., Baylor, Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A.&M 


3-1-0 Tulso, Baylor, Miss. 


5-0-0 Baylor, Tex., Rice, 8S. M. U., Santa Clara 


8-0-0 Purdue, TIa., Mich., Wis. 
1-2-0 Ill, Notre Dame, Wise., Ia. 


Ia., Md., Chicago, Purdue. 
3-0-0 Notre Dame, IIL, Mich. 

N’ 

In 


western, Mich., Ohio St., Chicago. 
d., Minn., Purduee N’ western. 


Ohio St., Ind., TL 
0-4-0 Purdue, N'western, Minn. 


1-1 Mo., Kan., Pitt., Ore. St. 
-1-1 Kan., Mo., Kan. St., Okl. A. & M. 


2-0 Okl.. Neb., Ia. St., Mo. 
-2-1 Tulsa, Ia. St., Okl, Mo. 


2-1-0 Santa Clara, S. Calif., Mont., Calif. 
3-0-0 Mont., Calif., ‘Ore. 


4-1-0 Ore., Ida.. Mont., Neb. 
3-1-0 Ida., S. Calif., St. Mary’s. 


) Ore. St., Wash., St. Mary's. 
-0 Calif., S. M. U., Hawaii, Ida., St. Mary 


5-0-0 1. C. L. A., Wash., 
2-2-0 Stanford, Wash. St., 


Stanford 
Notre Dame, Wash. 





day his Temple squad and many others 
wear his overstuffed shoulder pads and 
his hard-crowned tight-fitting head- 
guards. He also created a “seven dum- 
mies in a row” practice device used 
to represent the enemy’s line. 

At Minnesota, Coach Bernie Bier- 
man uses a tackling dummy and a 
blocking dummy stuffed with cotton. 
Notre Dame doesn’t go in seriously for 
artificial opponents. The Irish prefer 
to practice on each other. 


InjuRIES: Players seldom hurt them- 
selves charging into dummies. But a 
recent Pacific Coast survey by a foot- 
ball accident committee revealed that 
almost half of the game’s injuries hap- 
pen in practice scrimmages. 

The halfback position, concludes the 
committee, is the most dangerous; full- 
back the safest. During the past two 
weeks, three halfbacks have died: a 
Massachusetts boy from internal in- 
juries, a Kansas City 16-year-old who 
suffered a broken neck after he was 
tackled as he hurled a pass, and Walter 


FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





Standing to date of football predictors who 
pick winners on a national scale. 


RIGHT WRONG RATING 
DOOM TEOOR, 0.0 wis eee tenes 3 16 -68 
International News Service 53 26 67 
Associated Press ........ 54 27 .66 
COEteG POSS 2. vcvccsccse 3 17 .64 
Prete GORISe 2c cccce beves 19 11 .63 
Grantland Rice ......... 29 19 -60 





Back, Oregon star, after amputation of 
an infected leg. 

Les Cummings, Texas A. & M. full- 
back, injured himself during a time- 
out period when his team was playing 
Temple. He sipped water from a half- 
pint bottle. A fellow-player rammed 
his elbow, shoving the bottle into Cum- 
mings’s mouth and knocking out three 
teeth. 


Costs: The National Pastime (only 
rabid baseball fans dispute football’s 
right to that title) is playing to larger 
crowds this year than at any time since 
the depression. At most colleges, foot- 


ball continues to support all other 
sports. 

Yet the upkeep of a modern gridiron 
team with all its newfangled equip- 
ments costs more and more money 
each year. Last week New York 
University set down its figures—$100 
a man, $5,000 a year for a squad of 50. 

Headguards cost $11.75 each; jerseys, 
$7.59; gabardine silk-finished pants, 
$8.35 a pair; the hooded robes that 
players wear to keep warm on the 
bench, $10.50; underwear and socks, 
$1.11 per man; hip pads, $11.85; kan- 
garoo leather shoes minus cleats, 
$10.50; screw-on cleats, $.80 a player: 
shoulder pads, $12.85. 


Other football costs: salaries to 
coaches, assistant coaches, trainers and 
publicity agents; upkeep of athletic 
houses; pigskins; referees’ whistles and 
horns; cheer-leaders’ megaphones; pro- 
grams; ushers; new goal posts after 
a defeat, and—adhesive tape for bruises 
and sprains: A squad like Notre Dame’s 
uses 27 miles of it a season. 
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SCREEN: Hidden Cameras Caught 


Pathos, Humor, at a ‘Maternelle’ 


For the past two years American 
literati returning from Europe have 
spoken with awed, hushed praise of 
the beauty of a French film, “La 
Maternelle.” Last week New York 
audiences saw it for the first time, and 
agreed it lived up to its reputation as 
one of the best films ever made in any 
language. 

From his 1904 Prix Goncourt novel, 
Leon Frapie—and Jean Benoit-Levy, the 
flm’s director—have fashioned a real- 
istic, tenderly poignant picture of the 
waifs who live in Paris’s Montmartre. 


Principally it tells the story of Marie 
(Paulette Elambert), 8 years old, de- 
serted by her mother, a street walker. 
Sensitive and naturally affectionate, 
the child transfers her love to a maid 
(Madeleine Renaud) at the day nursery 
she attends with other urchins. 

Benoit-Levy used no blondined child 
actors for his tatterdemalions. From 
actual Paris maternelles (kindergar- 
tens) he took his 250 waifs—none of 
whom had any previous acting ex- 
perience. He built a replica of an ex- 
isting day nursery and packed the chil- 
dren and adult actors in. There they 
lived during the nine months it took to 
make the picture. 

The children never knew when cam- 
eras photographed them. They thought 
the nursery a real one. The actors who 
play teachers and maids in the picture 
waited on them, taught them, and gen- 
erally cared for them. The waifs played 
games, ate and slept—unconcerned with 
thoughts of grinding cameras. Thanks 
to this, they have an easy naturalness, 
a genuine pathos, and actual humor, 
never found in Hollywood’s dimpled 
darlings. 


Because of various business tie-ups, 
it took two years for the film to arrive 
here. Carl Laemmle of Universal put 
up a small percentage of the money 
which Studios Photosonor poured into 
“La Maternelle.” This gave him first 
option on American rights. But de- 
spite the phenomenal Paris success of 
the picture—it ran for more than a 
year—Laemmle gave up his option. 


Martin J. Lewis and John S. Taper- 
noux, American importers of foreign 
films, had seen the movie on a French 
Line boat. They decided they must 
have it, and many months of negotia- 
tions followed. They finally bought the 
tights last May, but decided to hold it 
until Fall, rather than take a chance 
on poor Summer business. 


Lewis, who wrote the English titles 
for the successful “A Nous La Liberte” 
and “Zwei Herzen in Drei-Viertel Takt,” 
performed the same task for “La Ma- 
ternelle.’” His titles make the film 
completely intelligible to Americans, 
without spoiling it for those who under- 
stand French. 


The picture has had Spanish, Dutch, 
German and Italian sound tracks 


Madeleine Renaud and Paulette Elambert in ‘La Maternelle’ 


“dubbed in,” and it has the distinction 
of being the second film—the American 
“Lives of a Bengal Lancer” was the 
first—to have a Japanese sound track 
made. Previously in Japan imported 
films were silent, with a narrator— 
standing to one side of the screen— 
telling the story in native tongue. 


‘METROPOLITAN’: Film Lets Tibbett 
Sing, Not Try to Act, and Gains Thereby 


Lawrence Tibbett’s first picture in 
four years, ““Metropolitan,’”’ opened last 
week at Radio City’s Music Hall, New 
York. Large ads filled the papers. Long 
feature stories on the opera singer cov- 
ered theatre pages. 


By a strange coincidence, additional 
publicity broke on the front pages of 
Manhattan papers. The opera star’s 
apartment neighbors had complained 
about Tibbett’s prolonged practicing. 


They called his voice “terrible.” One 
said it made the building shiver. Tib- 
bett’s manager, Lawrence Evans, 
scoffed back for his client: “The jewels 
and swank of the tenants do not indi- 
cate their musical appreciation.” Some 
of the neighbors are John J. Raskob, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., and James 
Melton, radio tenor. 


Auditors at the opening and critics 
in their reviews disagreed with the com- 
plainers. Tibbett’s voice lends itself to 
the sound screen with remarkable clar- 
ity and retains all the strength and qual- 
ity for which it is noted. Sensibly, 
“Metropolitan” taxes the singer’s acting 
abilities not at all; it just lets him sing 
—all through the picture. From “Pag- 


liacci” to “Road to Mandalay” and the 
Negro spiritual, “Glory Road,” his voice 
rises in glorious song. 

Nor does the picture have plot pre- 
tensions. A vague suggestion of the 
Ganna Walska-Harold McCormick ro- 
mance that amused Chicago operagoers 
for many years flutters through the 
story. Alice Brady plays the tempera- 
mental diva with fine feeling for the 
part. 

Cast opposite Tibbett, blond Virginia 
Bruce supplies the love interest. Though 
she cannot sing, her arias are dubbed 
in so perfectly that it is impossible to 
notice the voice does not belong to her. 

“Metropolitan” succeeds in lifting the 
taboos from opera once more, making 
it good box office—an achievement many 
put beyond Hollywood’s capabilities. 





CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 


ACHILLES HAD A HEEL (Walter Hampden): 
Walter Hampden leaves his beloved Cy- 
rano, Richelieu, and Shakespeare to go 
blackface as an elephant trainer in a pub- 
lic zoo. Though the play attempts but 
fails to display a philosophy, the actor- 
producer adds another distinguished char- 
acterization to his long list. A broadway 
wit suggested the “had” in the title be 
changed to “was.” 


SCREEN 

HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE (Paramount): 
An amusing fable of an ambitious mani- 
curist (Carole Lombard) anxious to rise 
from her lowly lot by marrying money in 
the person of a supposedly disabled sur- 
vivor (Ralph Bellamy) of an airplane ac- 
cident. Another customer (Fred MacMur- 
ray), once very social but now very broke, 
moves into the manicurist’s apartment un- 
til it’s time to marry his wealthy fiancee 
(Astrid Allwyn). Resulting complications 
hit high humor. 
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SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Postgraduate Course 
Methods 





In Fellow-Doctors’ 


Twenty years ago Dr. William B. 
Peck of Freeport, Ill., moaned about the 
state of medicine. He felt country doc- 
tors neglected all study immediately 
they left medical school. So he organ- 
ized the Tri-State Medical Association 
which spent a week a year bringing 
Iowa, Missouri and Illinois doctors up 
to date. For these meetings Dr. Peck 
dug into his pocket to pay fares and 
other expenses of the country’s leading 
specialists who helped him conduct the 
one-week postgraduate courses. 


The idea caught on, and out of this 
meager beginning grew the most awk- 
wardly named medical society in the 
United States: The Inter-State Post 
Graduate Medical Association of North 
America. Five thousand members of 
this body—from every State in the 
Union—met last week in Detroit. 


Onto the stage of Detroit’s huge 
Masonic Temple doctors wheeled pa- 
tients to illustrate lectures. Other as- 
sociation members watched Dr. C. D. 
Brooks operate at Harper Hospital, Dr. 
R. D. McClure at Henry Ford Hospital, 
Dr. C. C. McClelland at Grace Hospital, 
and Dr. W. J. Cassidy at St. Mary’s. 


Although doctors boned up on new 
methods, they read few papers that 
presented brilliant findings or outstand- 
ing new operative techniques. The most 
noteworthy presented: 


Tuyroiw: Dr. Charles A. Elliott, 
Northwestern University Medical 
School, advised surgeons to rip over- 
active thyroid glands out of people past 
50—a procedure many medical men are 
reluctant to follow. He reasoned that 
the frightful, racking pace the over- 
active gland set for the body was apt 
to be more dangerous than an oper- 
ation. In 200 operations on patients 
past 50, he figured mortality rate at 
only 3 per cent. 
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Diet: Dr. Charles Mayo, president 
of the association and world-famous 
Rochester, Minn., surgeon, berated 
modern soft-food diet: “Even the poor 
dogs are given soft foods and the re- 
sult is a spread of halitosis among our 
pets.” 

Then he jibed his listeners, the vast 
majority of them specialists: “The 
country doctor of today is a better man 
than the specialist of years ago. He 
reads his medical journal thoroughly, 
and his associations with medical men 
in the cities are broadened.” 


DeaTH: Rear Admiral Cary T. Gray- 
son, Woodrow Wilson’s personal phy- 
sician, told of that President’s death: 

“I was peering into his eyes with a 
light, as we do to check on the ap- 
proach of death... 

“*Tell me, Cary,’ Wilson asked after 
a few minutes. ‘Is the old machinery 
about worn out?’ 

“*The machine is about finished.’ 

“‘T’m ready!’ 

“Then he died.” 





THE ARTS 





ART: Kent Paints a Colorful 
W ord-Picture of a Bleak Island 


The first time Rockwell Kent felt the 
wanderlust, he had no money. By in- 
corporating himself for $5,000 and sell- 
ing shares of Rockwell Kent Common, 
he managed to get enough cash for a 
trip to Alaska. Since that trip—nearly 
twenty years ago—Kent has sold pic- 
tures, published books, built up his ex- 
chequer, and roamed all over the globe. 
But no place holds the charm for him 
that Greenland does. 

In the past five years, he has three 
times visited the bleak island for a 
period of a year or more. Last July he 
returned from his most recent stay 
there, his love of his adopted country as 
strong as ever. 

In Greenland he shared an 11-by-16- 
foot one-room house with his son, his 
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housekeeper and her three children. 
During the brief ten-week daylight seq. 
son he painted. When the Arctic night 
set in, the 53-year-old artist stuck close 
to home, writing as much as fifteep 
hours a day on a new book. Then he 
wrapped up his work in reindeer skins 
and sent it on a three-months trek ty 
his publishers. 

This week Harcourt, Brace published 
his “Salamina” ($3.75). Kent writes 
and draws the everyday life of the 
Greenlander, and his lively enthusiasm 
keeps the reader amused. But the jl- 
lustrations show no variation from his 
usual woodcut-like style. 

Some of his admirers remember with 
sighs the early days when the artist 
showed promise as a Satirist. In 1918 
his line drawings in Puck—forerunner jp 
spirit of the smart New Yorker maga. 
zine—poked sly fun at sophisticates and 
high-brows. These appeared over the 
pseudonym of Hogarth Jr. Kent showed 
no lack of confidence in choosing his 
name. William Hogarth, 18th century 
artist and creator of “A Rake’s Prog- 
ress” and “Marriage a la Mode,” showed 
up the foibles of his times with a caus- 
tic art that has never been equaled. 


Even in those early days, Kent 
guarded his drawings with almost fa- 
natic zeal. He brought them to the 
magazine himself; regularly he re- 
turned to collect them. He hounded his 
publishers for every little design he had 
ever done—for things like the verses of 
George S. Chappell and Ethel Watts 
Mumford. He showed foresight. Since 
then original Kentiana has brought as 
much as $5,000 for a small drawing. 


VERTES: French Artist Opens Exhibit 
In City That Leads Him a Dog’s Life 


He got jailed. He was nearly thrown 
out of a burlesque house. New York 
treated him harshly. But it couldn't 
change Marcel Vertes’s opinion that 
Manhattan had charm. 

Last week the French artist opened 
an exhibition of his etchings and lith- 
ographs at the Julien Levy Gallery. 
While New Yorkers admired his illus- 








Hogarth Jr.’s Line Drawings: Rockwell Kent’s Are Different 
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trations of the works of Morand, Co- 
jette and Louys, he continued his ex- 
plorations and explained the troubles 
his enthusiasm had brought about. 

One night in Harlem Vertes admired 
a stranger’s necktie. He arranged a 
swap, and his new friend offered to 
drive the Frenchman about town. After 
several blocks, a policeman stopped 
them and accused the stranger of 
peddling dope. Vertes went along to 
jail, jabbered French, and regained his 
freedom. The sergeant decided he was 
“just a French artist, a nut.” 

Later, he beamed when an irate 
purlesque manager threatened to call 
the police. Vertes sat at a show sketch- 
ing. The manager told him to stop 
copying costumes for a rival establish- 
ment, or prepare for jail. The artist 
liked jail. It gave him a chance to 
draw so many different characters. But 
the charge didn’t fit, after all. He 
showed the manager his sketch. It 
was a nude. 

Vertes holds no grudge; he has only 
praise for New York. He likes the 
beauty of the women—shop girl as well 
as debutante—and the food of the 
cafeterias. His French friends had 
described Manhattan as a rich man’s 
playground where no artist could work 
or think. To his amazement he found 
artistic stimulation from the day he 
landed. He hopes to do enough pic- 
tures of his New York impressions to 
stage an exhibition next year. 

Parisians know Vertes as an illus- 
trator, stage designer and columnist. 
His chatty articles on dogs, women 
and whatnot—enlivened with amusing 
sketches—rate front-page space in Le 
Journal. 


«e 
MUSIC: Modernist Falls Back on 


Dead Era for a Lively Suite 


Conservative musicians crowed tri- 
umphantly last year. Arnold Schoen- 
berg, wild Indian of the musical world, 
planned a return to the conventional 
fold of tonal composition. For the past 





six years he had produced only in a 
twelve-tone scale of his own invention. 
Then he announced his intention of com- 
posing a suite for school orchestras 
based on 18th century forms. 

Last week Otto Klemperer, conduct- 
ing the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, presented the completed work. 
Interested audiences were mildly enthu- 
siastic. Schoenberg’s “Suite for String 
Orchestra” consists of five movements 
of which the most interesting and lively 
are the gavotte and gigue. But its com- 
plicated harmonics and counterpoint 
hardly seem suitable for school children. 

A professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Schoenberg 
lives in Hollywood with his wife and 3- 
year-old daughter. When he is not com- 
posing music, he spends his time playing 
ping-pong and tennis. 

Before 1934 he lived in Germany 
where he actively influenced such 
modern musicians as Alban Berg, Anton 
Webern and Egon Wellesz. Later in the 
season, New Yorkers will hear excerpts 
from Berg’s “Lulu.” 

Schoenberg’s foray into a conserva- 
tive musical language proved short- 
lived. Now he is at work on a violin 
concerto in his own system. 


DESIGN: 
Father 


Architecture’s 


Shows Brain Children 


Modern 


“A house is a machine for living in 
... An armchair is a machine for sitting 
in.” 

In 1922 Le Corbusier made this state- 
ment in his first book, “Toward a New 
Architecture.” Such ideas as this 
started a controversy that has never 
subsided. The radical French archi- 
tect did away with superfluous orna- 
ment from the facades of his houses, 
flattened the roofs and made windows 
curve about corners. Conservatives 
raised a howl. The classical-minded 
Ecole des Beaux Arts hounded his every 
move. 

The quiet, lanky man went his way 
unperturbed: Pillars of reinforced con- 
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crete sustain floors from the center of 
a building; outer walls have outlived 
their usefulness as sustaining struc- 
tures. A house could be round or 
square. Le Corbusier thrilled to his 
variations on the architectural theme. 

As the years passed, an oncoming 
generation of builders warmed to his 
ideas. The 47-year-old architect now 
finds life quieter. Yet disappointments 
still crop up. Only four years ago he 
presented the Russian Government with 
a superb plan for a city group. The 
buildings were never built, but even in 
the plans conservative Communists re- 
placed his ultra-modern central edifice 
—The Palace of the Soviets—with an 
Italian Renaissance hall. 

This week Le Corbusier arrived in 
New York to open his first one-man 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art. It consisted of three models, 25 
photographs and as many architectural 
plans. Many of his houses are done in 
a light, bright pink with chocolate- 
brown trim. The museum as a gallant 
gesture to his greatness painted the 
walls of the exhibition room “Corbusier 
pink.” 

Glass houses abound in the 3-foot 
photographs: the recently completed 
Swiss Pavilion and Salvation Army 
home in Paris, and apartment buildings 
in Paris and Geneva. A _ 6-foot-long 
model of the ill-fated Palace of the 
Soviets claims the most attention. An- 
other model shows his city-planning 
project accepted by the French Govern- 
ment for an Algerian town. 

Le Corbusier will not stay long in 
New York. Miss Ernestine Fantle, in 
charge of the Museum’s architectural 
department, has arranged a lecture 
tour for him as far west as Wisconsin. 

Then he returns to his glass and steel 
apartment in Paris where he divides his 
time between two arts: painting and 
architecture. Painting was his first 
love. He creates abstract pictures in 
bright rugged colors. He signs them 
with his real name, Charles Edouard 
Jeanneret-Gris. When he began to prac- 
tice architecture in 1921, he adopted his 
mother’s maiden name of Le Corbusier. 


Otto Klemperer and His Family: He Presented Schoenberg’s New Work 
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BirTHDAY: Carol II, King of Ru- 
mania, 42, Oct. 16. Mme. Magda 
Lupescu turned up, apparently from 
Paris, to spend the day with him. The 
favorite’s appearance threw into con- 
fusion the National Peasant Party lead- 
ers, then in the midst of an “anti- 
Lupescu” drive. 


Mrs. William Penn . Adair Rogers, 
aunt and godmother of the late humor- 
ist, 91, Oct. 15. She took two airplane 
rides—the first and second in her life— 
and refused to let either upset her: “I 
never believed much in worry and I’m 
old enough not to start now.” 


Goose Goslin, Detroit outfielder who 
early this month drove in the winning 
World Series run, 34, Oct. 16. 

MARRIED: Alice Moore, screen ac- 
tress, daughter of Tom Moore and Alice 
Joyce, divorced silent screen stars, and 
Felix Knight, radio singer, in Yuma, 
Arizona. 


Kathryn Schrafft, daughter of the 
late George Schrafft, Boston candy- 
maker, and Sir Peter Norton Griffiths, 
Member of British Parliament, in New- 
ton, Mass. 


RescueD: Laura La Plante, film ac- 
tress, from a fire that totally destroyed 
“The Thatch,” cottage in Dorking, 
England, in which former Mayor Jimmy 
Walker of New York has lived for the 
past three years. ‘We are terribly 
sorry for Jimmy,” said Irving Asher, 
Miss La Plante’s husband. “He has 
lost all his records of his New York 
work.” In New York, Tammany Hall 
planned a welcome home for Walker 
that will make the Armistice celebra- 
tion sound like a “whisper.” Now in 
France, Walker has booked passage 
on two liners sailing in November. But 
Tammany expects him to catch an 
earlier ship arriving Oct. 31. 

HonoreD: Henry Stuart Hughes, 
grandson of Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, by his class, ’37, and 
by his college, Amherst. The junior 
class elected him president. The same 
day college trustees awarded him the 
John Sumner Runnels Memorial Prize 
Scholarship, income from a gift of 
$5,000, given annually to the sopho- 
more “preeminent in zeal for knowl- 
edge and industry to attain it.” 

DONATED: By Andrew W. Mellon, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, $10,- 
000,000 for a “national public art gal- 
lery or museum” in Washington, to be 
built before June, 1941. Seventy master- 
pieces owned by Mr. Mellon will form 
the nucleus of the collection to be 
housed’‘in the gallery. 


Diep: Arthur Henderson, 72, Labor 
Member of Parliament and former 
Foreign Secretary, after a long illness 
and gall-stone operation from which he 
never fully recovered, -in a London 
nursing home. “Uncle Arthur” was John 
Bullish in appearance, an iron-molder 
by trade and a Methodist preacher by 
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Sir Peter and Lady Griffiths: Her Name Was Schrafft 


avocation. During 30 years in Parlia- 
ment and membership in four Cab- 
inets he did much of the plodding, 
thankless work of party organizing. 
His last great plugging job, president of 
the World Disarmament Conference, 
won him the 1934 Nobel Peace Prize. 
Shielded during his last month’s serious 
illness from knowledge of the war’s 
outbreak in Ethiopia, he died on the 
day Lloyd George pronounced dis- 
armament dead. 


Major Gen. Adolphus Washington 
Greely, 91, of a blood clot in the left 
leg, in Walter Reed Hospital, Washing- 
ton. A Civil War veteran, Greely in 
1881 led an army expedition to the then 
“farthest north” point reached by an 
Arctic expedition. Then they got 
stranded amid horrible privations. Two 
years late, a rescue ship found 7 sur- 
vivors of the original 25. Greely seemed 
close to death. But he lived—to re- 
ceive last Spring, 51 years after his 
exploit, a Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 


Gaston Lachaise, 53, Franco-Ameri- 
can sculptor, of acute leukemia, in New 
York. The stocky, bushy-haired artist 
found America “the soil most fertile 
for the continuity of art.” Aiming to 
express the glorification of the human 
being,” he hewed out monumental 
figures of men and women. The largest, 
“The Mountain,” weighs a ton. 

Other Deaths: Thomas  Ventry 
(“T.V.”) O'Connor, 65, from 1921 to 
1933 chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, framer of the im- 
portant Jones-White merchant marine 
act, and former president of the Inter- 





national Longshoremen’s Association 
..- Sidney Smith, 58, cartoonist-creator 
of “The Gumps,” in an Illinois auto 
crash ... Baron Sysonby of Wonersh, 
until his elevation to the peerage last 
June, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 68, sec- 
retary to Queen Victoria and King 
Edward VII, treasurer to King George 
V, and in 1928 editor of the sensational 
letters of his godmother, Empress 
Frederick, mother of the ex-Kaiser... 
Major Gen. William L. Sibert, 75, army 
engineer and last surviving member of 
the Panama Canal Commission ... 
Anna Ilyinichna Yelizarova-Ulyanova, 
71, Nikolai Lenin’s sister who in 1887 
took part in an assassination attempt 
on Czar Alexander III... John Charles 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott, seventh Duke 
of Buccleuch, 71, father of Lady Alice 
Scott, fiancee of the Duke of Glou- 
cester . . . Langdon E. Mitchell, 13, 
playwright who wrote “Becky Sharp” 
... Mrs. Frederic W. Goudy, wife and 
co-worker of the noted type-designer. 


Sick List: Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior (arthritis of 
the spine) in “good condition” in Hl 
Paso, Texas, hospital to which he was 
taken after shock of attempts to evict 
him from his Three Rivers, N. M, 
ranch. 


Sidney Franklin, Brooklyn bullfighter 
(operation for bull-ring injury): coD- 
valescing in New York. 


Joseph Hergesheimer, novelist (un- 
der observation because. of unnamed 
illness this Summer) + “Doing all right” 
in Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
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EARN IN GS: The Figures—Mostly Up; Behind the 


Figures—Buying, Spending, Efficiency, Advertising 


Dull but important figures filled col- 
umns of newspaper space last week. 
The annual Fall crop of corporate re- 
ports showed most firms did better this 
year than last. 


Ficures: The following table gives 
some important companies’ net income 
for the first three quarters of 1935, 
compared with the same period of 1934. 

UPTREND: 1935 1934 
Addressograph-Multigraph* $ 417,542 $ 321,098 
American Tel. & Tel. 90,634,658 90,084,802 
Belding-Heminway 406,173 373,573 
Edward G. Budd 310,327 def 87,282 
Du Pont .154.667 38,727,818 
Johns- Manville 573,039 586,554 
Libbev-Owens-Ford 2,819,068 
Otis Steel ,360,488 563,308 
Westinghouse Electric ; def 363,787 

EBB TIDE: 

Atlantic Refining 
National Biscuit 
Pennsylvania Railroad* 
Schenley Distillers 
William Wrigley Jr. 
*--Eight months end 


5,374,700 
8,931,969 
13,575,477 
5,335,037 


6,063,115 


BeninD THE Figures: One of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp.’s office 
machines prints checks or premium 
notices, cuts them to the proper size, 
and addresses them—all in one opera- 
tion at the rate of 10,000 an hour. 
Reviving general business enabled ex- 
ecutives to resume buying such expen- 
sive equipment. In the first eight 
months Addressograph’s domestic ship- 
ments rose 19 per cent above a year 
ago. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s better showing came partly from 
a 3.5 per cent increase in toll and long 
distance calls. President Walter Gifford 
also reported that the company had 
2.7 per cent more telephones in service 
at the end of September than a year 
ago. 

The country’s biggest silk-thread pro- 
ducer, Belding-Heminway Co., benefited 
from rising sales and drastic operating 
economies. 

Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. 
has done a brisk business in stainless 
steel railroad trains. Automobile com- 
panies also placed big orders for the 
firm’s fenders, doors and running 
boards. 


Researchers in E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. laboratories constantly 
develop new products. Within recent 
months they have perfected a non- 
tarnishable metallic fabric, and an ex- 
plosive that won’t go off at the wrong 
time. Improved general business also 
boosted the big chemical firm’s sales. 


Partly because of increased home 
construction, earnings of Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., maker of building and in- 
sulating materials, almost tripled. 

Rising motor car production helped 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Otis 
Steel Co.: Libbey’s plate glass goes 
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Walter S. Gifford: His A. T. & T. Did Better This Year 


mostly into auto windows and wind- 
shields, while the automotive industry 
takes 75 per cent of Otis’s output. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. got out of the red partly 
through increased sales of electrical 
appliances. Earnings jumped also on 
delivery of a big order of electric loco- 
motives to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Lower Prorits: A variety of reasons 
accounted for the drop of some com- 
pany earnings from last year. Atlantic 
Refining Co. suffered from low gasoline 
prices in the first six months. 

National Biscuit went through a dam- 
aging strike early in the year. In the 
third quarter the company’s business 
spurted ahead, but the rally failed to 
pull nine-months’ profits up to last 
year’s level. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s smaller 
earnings came not from a drop in oper- 
ating revenues but from higher inter- 
est charges. 

In the liquor industry, keen compe- 
tition forced leading firms to cut 
whisky prices. Schenley Distillers Co.'s 
income slumped badly in the first 
quarter, but introduction recently of 
the “Wilkins Family” blend, selling at 
$1 a pint, helped the company boost 
third quarter figures above the same 
period of 1934. 

Years ago William Wrigley Jr. Co. 
startled advertising men by giving 
away free chewing gum samples to 
every telephone subscriber in the Unit- 
ed States. Stunts like this and adver- 
tising expenditures averaging $6,000,- 
000 annually created a world of gum- 
chewers. This year Wrigley spent even 
more than usual on advertising. The 
increased outlay cut into nine-months’ 
profits, but * company officials expect 
big results later on. 


* 
OIL: 54,000 Barrels a Day Puts 


Michigan Ahead of Pennsylvania 


Ten years ago the American Petrol- 
eum Institute issued an exhaustive re- 
port on the status and future of oil in 
the United States. There was no men- 
tion of any production in Michigan—a 
likely enough field, with 75 per cent of 
its acreage potential oil land. 

Last week Michigan passed Pennsyl- 
vania and became the nation’s sixth 
largest oil-producing State. The Mich- 
igan Oil Producers Association reported 
average daily production of 54,000 bar- 
rels for the week ending Oct. 12. 
Pennsylvania, pioneer State in the oil 
business and long the largest eastern 
producer, claims a daily output of less 
than 50,000 barrels. 

Michigan, however, still accounts for 
only 2 per cent of United States oil. 
But its crude brings relief to big re- 
fineries nearby. Since eastern pro- 
duction began to decline, these have 
had to depend on Mid-Continent oil 
from Oklahoma and Texas or Gulf 
Coast oil from Texas and Louisiana. 


Discovery: In 1924 Robert Wallace 
MclIivain, former roustabout and now 
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vice president of the Dawes-controlled 
Pure Oil Co., decided to see what his 
native State could produce in the way 
of oil. He conferred with Pure Oil’s 
geological staff and began scouting. 

In search of buried salt water out of 
which to make bromine and iodine, The 
Dow Chemical Co. had dug many wells. 
They were shallow, but their records 
told Pure Oil much about rock forma- 
tions in the vicinity of Saginaw. On 
the Root Farm, between Mt. Pleasant 
and Saginaw, Pure Oil brought in 
Michigan’s first commercially success- 
ful well in March, 1928. 

There were no scenes at the birth of 
oil in Michigan comparable to those of 
early days in Pennsylvania and Okla- 
homa. Pure Oil was not gambling. It 
knew it would find oil, and had bought 
up all the land in the vicinity. Around 
the edges of this tract land values 
jumped. Many farms, given up as lost, 
surprised the State Tax Commission by 
suddenly beginning to pay taxes. 

Pure Oil now has a pipeline from the 
field to Bay City. From there tankers 
take the crude to Toledo, where the 
company built a refinery in 1930. In 
competition, The Standard Oil Co. (of 
Ohio) is building a pipeline 140 miles 
long from the Crystal Field, south of 
Mt. Pleasant, to Toledo. 

Ever since the firm took its present 
form in 1920, Pure Oil has been work- 
ing into a prominent position among 
the great American oil companies. Last 
year, for its own and other refineries, 
it produced more than 18,500,000 bar- 
rels. With vast marketing facilities in 
Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan, the com- 
pany will greatly benefit from its in- 
creased local production. The first to 
exploit Michigan crude, Pure Oil still 
controls the lion’s share of it. 


WitpcaT: All oil production in a new 
field is not so scientific and careful as 
Pure Oil’s development of Michigan. 
The commercial success of the Root 
Farm well attracted a different type of 
producer—including Walter Lee Mc- 
Clanahan, gigantic middle-aged Ten- 
nessean. McClanahan began his career 
as a civil engineer and worked into the 
oil business, drifting about Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Texas and Mexico, 
making and losing fortunes. 

McClanahan heard of the Saginaw 
field while working for some Texas 
operators in 1929-30. Although broke, 
he made a deal for a Michigan farm in 
what was supposed to be dry country. 
He interested some capital and drilled 
a well. Better for him if it had been 
dry. The well came in with a rush July 
18, 1931, caught fire, and burned his 
wife and nine others to death. Mc- 
Clanahan and eighteen injured went to 
the Mt. Pleasant Hospital. 

He got well and found the new field 
had brought him a fortune, but he lost 
it in 1933 when the price of oil dropped 
below 50 cents a barrel. 

He soon got into other valuable 
properties, formed a new company, and 
floated $500,000 worth of stock in two 
months. 

Out of this came the McClanahan Re- 
fming Co., with a 2,000 barrel refinery 
at St. Louis, Michigan, and 20-mile 





pipe line bringing crude from the 
Crystal Field. McClanahan’s control of 
7 per cent of Michigan’s production 
makes him the State’s largest inde- 
pendent. 

Personally popular, he is also the 
State’s best known independent. But 
sober oil producers who are looking to 
the future call him harsher names than 
“Hard Luck” McClanahan—his friends’ 
tag. He doesn’t believe in proration— 
never did. While the NRA Blue Eagle 
was alive he took constant pokes at 
the bird. He still takes pokes at the 
companies which are trying to save 
some of Michigan’s oil for tomorrow’s 
uses. 


ARBITRATION: Peacemakers 
Setile 5,000th Business Dispute 


To escape a bond interest default, the 
Alleghany Corporation—holding com- 
pany for the Van Sweringen railroad 
empire—in March, 1934, offered credi- 
tors a stock plan: For five years’ inter- 
est the company would swap five shares 
of prior preferred stock; these shares 
would be issued if bondholders ap- 
proved. 

In the projected shares Wall Streeters 
saw profits: To willing Alleghany bond- 
holders they contracted to pay $30 per 
share “if and when” the prior preferred 
stock was issued. Then Alleghany en- 
tered voluntary bankruptcy, pushing 
prior preferred prices down to $14. 

Last March, Alleghany issued its new 





— WIDE WORLD 
Richard Whitney and Fellow Arbiters 
Settle the Alleghany Corp. Dispute 


shares; but buyers who had contracted 
to purchase them reneged. With an eye 
on the 16-point drop, they argued: Alle- 
ghany’s bankruptcy had so affected con- 
ditions under which the new stock was 
offered that the “when issued” contracts 
no longer held. Sellers, however, in- 
sisted the contracts were binding. 

For eight months a conciliation com- 
mittee named by 32 brokerage houses 
labored to settle the dispute; finally the 
committee turned to the American Ar- 
bitration Association. 

In the Association’s Fifth Avenue, 
New York, offices, J. Noble Braden, 
bustling secretary, flipped 1,400 cards 
listing local arbitrators. From his sug- 
gested panel the brokers’ committee 
named three: Arthur A. Ballantine, law- 
yer; Thomas H. MclInnerney, head 
dairyman; and Richard Whitney, form- 
er Stock Exchange president. 

Buyers and sellers agreed to consider 
the arbitration verdict final, paid a to- 
tal of $200 in fees, and through their 
lawyers argued their case in the asso- 
ciation’s 29th floor hearing room. Last 
week the arbitrators handed down a de- 
cision: The prior preferred contracts 
were binding; the buyers must accept 
and pay for the stock. 


Wall Street rejoiced over the swift 
settlement of the dispute. Felix M. 
Warburg, banker, and Lucius R. East- 
man, food packer and association presi- 
dent—both of whom had led in setting 
up the arbitration facilities nine years 
ago—exulted over the 5,000th instance 
of the industrial peace machinery’s effi- 
ciency. 

Proudly they reviewed the associa- 
tion’s record: As a non-profit member- 
ship organization it had published three 
standard works on arbitration, had fos- 
tered statutes in half-a-dozen States, 
and enlisted 6,000 leading business 
and professional men to serve as volun- 
tary arbitrators in 1,700 cities. Its 
clauses in actors’ contracts—and in con- 
tracts for the fur, building and other 
trades—had reduced litigation in those 
industries to the vanishing point. Busi- 
ness men prefer arbitration to court 
proceedings because it costs less, elim- 
inates red tape, and brings results 
quicker. 

The Association’s arbitrators can 
point to many triumphs. In 1929 the 
country rocked with laughter at the row 
between Jed Harris, producer, and the 
cast of “Coquette.” Harris had closed 
the show because Helen Hayes, its star, 
expected a.baby. Then he dubbed the 
blessed event an “act of God” and re- 
fused to pay his cast two weeks sever- 
ance pay. Arbitration Association 
peacemakers sidestepped the “act of 
God” issue and declared Harris should 
have substituted another star for Miss 
Hayes. The cast won its pay. 

In 1934 an oil refiner blamed a fire on 
an allegedly defective pump and sought 
$100,000 compensation from the ma- 
chine’s manufacturer. Both pump-mak- 
er and refiner sought to avoid publicity. 
An association committee—including 
James W. Gerard, wartime Ambassa- 
dor to Germany—held three hearings 
and then decided negligent mechanics, 
not machinery, had caused the fire. Set- 
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ACME 
At the Business Show, George Hossfield 
Sets a Mark of 140 Words Per Minute 


tlement cost: $200. Time, three weeks. 

One dismal Friday morning last Fall 
thousands of New York housewives 
found their fish shops closed. Dealers 
had struck against alleged mistreat- 
ment by wholesalers. Consumers grum- 
bled; carloads of fresh-water fish 
spoiled. Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
phoned the association, and arbitrators 
called a strike truce. In 24 hours house- 
wives had fish; in 30 days wholesalers 
and retailers had a code to prevent fu- 
ture disagreements. 


* 
DEVICES: Business Show With 
Machines That All but Think 


Business machine manufacturers an- 
nually improve devices to do old jobs 
better. Last week at the 32nd National 
Business Show in New York’s Port Au- 
thority Building, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. exhibited a device to do a 
job that formerly didn’t even exist. 

Burroughs’s payroll machine helps 
firms keep records required by the newly 
enacted Social Security Law. On checks 
it automatically prints the number, 
date, and amount in dollars and cents. 
Simultaneously the machine posts the 
figures on a payroll statement. Me- 
chanically it records gross earnings, de- 
ductions under the law, and the net pay. 

The International Business Machines 
Corp. exhibited a scale which weighs 
and counts small units such as razor 
blades, hat bands, and wing bolts. 

Bank employes examined new finger- 
printing equipment made by the Faurot 


Indentification Service. A processed 
paper and chemically treated pad take 
customers’ fingerprints for identification 
purposes without leaving a stain on the 
fingers. 


CITIES SERVICE: Holding Firm 
Gets Divorce to Live Own Life 


Before a Congressional hearing last 
April, W. Alton Jones, first vice presi- 
dent of Cities Service Co., pictured his 
firm as a “relatively simple holding 
company organization.” Last week the 
$1,000,000,000 oil, gas and power com- 
bine became still simpler by cutting 
loose from Henry L. Doherty & Co., its 
financial and managerial agent. 

For 25 years the latter company had 
tended bank accounts, purchased ma- 
terials, and raised money for Cities 
Service utilities; now the subsidiaries 
will do these things for themselves. 
From now on the fiscal company will 
have no other jobs than to manage Mr. 
Doherty’s personal wealth, estimated 
in Wall Street at $30,000,000. 

Henry L. Doherty & Co.’s retirement 
from the Cities Service picture did not 
mean the man whose name it bore had 
stepped out. The 65-year-old boss of 
the 185-company empire (see page 26) 
still retains his job as Cities Service 
president, and his working control: the 
million shares of 5 per cent non-cumu- 
lative stock, which holders sold him in 
1928 when his control was threatened, 
permit him to cast 27 per cent of the 
company vote. 

Through Henry L. Doherty & Co., the 
oil man wielded a gigantic industrial 
machine which distributes power to 
1,400 communities in 22 States and 
Canada, draws 30,000,000 barrels of oil 
yearly from 6,500 wells, and operates 
3,165 tank cars and 14 tankers. It 
boasts 700,000 security holders—second 
only to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Behind the divorce, observers saw a 
desire to simplify the company struc- 
ture in line with provisions of the 
Utility Holding Company Act. Through 
three intermediate holding companies 
—one each for its gas, oil, and power 
interests—Cities Service owns most of 
the common stock (in many cases 100 
per cent) of its operating subsidiaries. 
To destroy Cities Service Co.’s holding 
company set-up, executives argue, 
would destroy its efficiency. 

Company spokesmen like to compare 
Cities Service with General Motors 
Corp. The automobile organization, 
they point out, divides operations into 
separate units—Cadillac, Buick, Chev- 
rolet and others; all are independently 
manned, but all are controlled by a top 
research and management organiza- 
tion. Similarly, Cities Service imposes 
a central management over its sub- 
sidiaries to achieve what the subsidiar- 
ies alone could not do. 

As an example, Cities Service cites 
construction of the 950-mile natural gas 
pipe line from the Texas Panhandle to 
Chicago in 1931. Under the driving 
energy of Mr. Doherty, the company 
planned ten years, spent $15,600,000 
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An Advertisement about Gump's 


AUTUMN: Candles, flowers, and 
antiquity. 


Autumn hearthsides, fall dinner tables, 
becoming centers of congenial activity, 
demand new decorative cheer. San Fran- 
ciscans, apprised of Gump’s art creations, 
seek there the meansof beautifying home 
evenings. 


Candlelight and Flowers 


This year they are rewarded with an 
inspiration combining Gump’s leadership 
with the genius of Frank Holmes, famous 
designer of Lenox chinaware. The can- 
dlestick illustrated, cream-colored, Gad- 
roon-bordered, is flared for flowers, pro- 
vides a setting for a harmony of candle 
light and natural beauty. A check for 
$5.00 will bring pre-paid delivery of a 
pair to any part of the United States. 
Pairs banded with yellow, orange, or 
green, in the Gadroon or Modern Terrace 


| style, are available at slightly higher 


prices. 


Paradoxically, beside this attention to 


| the delights of modern living looms 


Gump’s reverence for antiquity. Gump 
collections, world-famous, include treas- 
ures in jade, bronze, porcelain, Cambo- 
dian sculpture and Sheffield. Visitors to 
San Francisco find unfailing delight in 
inspection of Gump treasures. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. VISIT 


GUIS 


Collections of Oriental and European Antiques 
and Objets D’ Art. 

250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
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Residential Hotel 


SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50% St. } -4¢ 
NEW YORK CITY . jm 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 


23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
[| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


11 Rockefeller Center New York 




















EXTRA DOLLARS 
FOR YOU 
A gentleman in California makes 
$75.00 a month. A lady in Massa- | 
chusetts earns $15.00 a week. These | 
are extra spare time dollars. You 
can do the same thing. If you would 
like to know how to earn a good in- 
come in your spare time, write on 
a postcard, “How can I earn extra | 


money?” and mail it to 
Representatives’ Department, | 
Your —T : 


NEWS-WEE INC. 
1270 Sixth sbasenaunde New pecans: det N.Y. 
Amazing $1 Device Does Away With 
It ENTIRELY! Special Tuning 




















Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 


SMpLy hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 
Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on roof, or 


3x5 inches. 
hanging out window. Gives 
volume and distance equal to 
outdoor aerial with far BET- 
TER SELECTIVITY. 


NO MORE NUISANCE 


OR DANGER DYNAMIC « 
Easy to connect Walco Aerial ANTENS A 
Eliminator, in 2 minutes with- i 
out tools! Ends all danger of a ir 
lightning, — — eir- 3) y 
cuits. No more clicks and noise ‘ ss 
from wind and rain. ,OW i ll 
you can hook up radio in any Vm - 
room, No wires show. 





SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days at Our Risk! 


Merely mail the coupon. No money necessary now. When 
delivered pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not 
delighted, return it in 5 days—your $1 refunded at once. 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO.. (Dept. 1710) 

49 East 2ist Street, New York City. 

Send Waleo Aerial Eliminator, with instructions, Will pay 
postman $1 plus few cents postage. If not delighted will 
return in 5 days for $1 refund. 2 


Name 





BRD rencincccensstins 


EE here if ENCLOSING $i—thus saving postage 
charges. pene refund Guarantee applies. 
LERS—Write for proposition 








(26 per cent of a pool organized with 
Standard Oil of N. J., Texas Corp., and 
others), pushed the line under eighteen 
rivers, and completed the job in one 
year. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Cigarette 
Sales Ten Billion Last Month 


Americans smoked almost as many 
cigarettes in September as in the entire 
year 1913, the Internal Revenue Bureau 
revealed last week. The Bureau sold 
tax stamps for 10,774,083,390 cigar- 
ettes, about three a day for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
September’s figure totaled 500,000,000 
more than in the same month last year. 

Camels, Chesterfields, Lucky Strikes 
and Old Golds didn’t benefit from the 
increase as much as less popular 
brands. In 1932 the Big Four did about 
95 per cent of the total cigarette busi- 
ness. But this year they dropped to 
an estimated 85 per cent. 

Americans, notoriously fickle in smok- 
ing tastes, also switched their favorite 
brand. In 1933, tobacco men figured 
Lucky Strikes held first place. In 1934 
Chesterfields spurted ahead. This year 
experts believe Camels hold the lead— 
result of a big increase in magazine 
and newspaper advertising. 

Guiass: Owens-Illinois Glass Co. of- 
ficials formerly believed it paid to spec- 
ialize. The firm manufactured only 
glass containers and bottle-making ma- 
chinery, leaving plate glass, mirrors, 
and tumblers to others. In its narrow 
field, Owens-Illinois grew until it made 
40 per cent of all bottles consumed in 
the United States. 

During the depression, executives de- 
cided to widen their line to make use of 
excess capacity. The firm started pro- 
duction of glass bricks, glass wool, and 
glass insulating material. 

Last week Owens-Illinois took anoth- 
er step in its expansion program: For 
47,000 shares of stock, worth almost $5,- 
000,000 at recent prices, it bought the 
Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co. (not 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., makers of plate 
glass) of Toledo, Ohio, reputedly the 
world’s biggest producer of thin-blown 
glass. This puts Owens-Illinois in the 
business of making tumblers and other 
glassware for hotels, restaurants, and 
soda fountains. Since prohibition repeal 
Libbey Glass produced as many as 6,- 
000,000 tumblers in one week. 

New Homes: Real estate men are be- 
ginning to feel cheerful again. In the 
first three quarters of this year builders 
in 37 eastern States received contracts 
to erect $338,907,500 worth of new 
homes—80 per cent more than a year 
ago, according to the F. W. Dodge Corp., 
rea) estate statisticians. 

But total construction fell because 
of fewer governmental projects this 
yer, such as bridges, highways, reser- 
voirs, and sewage systems. Awards for 
all kinds of building totaled $1,191,697,- 
700 in the first nine months, compared 
with $1,203,507,200 in the same period 
of 1934. 
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LUTHERANS: World Group Maps 
United Front Against Irreligion 





After the World War, Lutherans in 
devastated parts of Europe faced the 
problem of rebuilding their churches 
and institutions from the ground up. 
American and Scandinavian Lutherans 
responded with financial help. They 
even sent pastors to take care of un- 
staffed parishes. 

The Lutheran World Convention then 
was formed to coordinate their mission- 
ary work and make it more effective. 
It held its first meeting at Eisenach, 
Germany, in 1923; its second, six years 
later, at Copenhagen. 

Besides regulating the Church’s re- 
lief agencies, the convention had two 
other aims: to stimulate missionary 
offerings and to break down barriers 
between Lutherans of different nation- 
alities. 

Last week the third convention took 
place in Paris. In the Rue de Grenelle 
stands the Lutheran Church of St. Jean. 
All week a steady stream of people 
passed daily through the entrance gates 
—fianked on one side by the parsonage 
and on the other by the conciergerie— 
and walked through flowering gardens 
to the beautiful Gothic church set back 
150 feet from the street. 

For eight days 104 delegates—includ- 
ing 18 Bishops—represented 80,000,000 
Lutherans in 25 countries. The visitors 
worshiped at simple devotional services, 
heard addresses by famous churchmen, 
and mapped a campaign to present “a 
united Lutheran front against the ir- 
religious forces of the world.” 

The convention’s chief aim was to re- 
organize for more effective work. Dr. 
John A. Morehead of New York, con- 
vention president since its organization, 
became honorary president because he 
nears the retiring age. Into his post 
stepped Dr. August Marahrens, Bishop 
of Hanover. The stout prelate is also 
Abbot of the only Lutheran cloister in 
the world, the Loccum. Last April in 
Darmstadt, when he was about to hold 
a prayer meeting on behalf of persecut- 
ed pastors, Nazi officials arrested him. 

To its reorganized executive council 
—which directs the convention’s world- 
flung activities—delegates elected six 
members. The two Americans are New 
Yorkers: Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, Pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and Dr. Ralph H. Long, execu- 
tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

The convention voted to meet every 
five years, but the council will carry on 
its work with yearly meetings. 

Before the convention closed last Sun- 
day, the Sorbonne—which burned Mar- 
tin Luther’s writings in 1521—conferred 
the doctorate in theology on Dr. More- 
head and Dr. Alfred Jorgensen of Co- 
penhagen, the convention’s secretary. 
Finally, delegates drew up a message 
of “Greetings of Encouragement in 
Troublous Times,” which will be read 
from every Lutheran pulpit in the 
world. 
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SUPERPOWER: Engineer Wants 
Stronger Waves to Drown Static 





On stormy nights over 40 per cent of 
the nation’s area, radio fans click off 
their receivers witha shrug of the shoul- 
ders: “No use tinkering with it tonight 
—too much static.” 

Most of the country’s strongest sta- 
tions cluster about a few large cities. 
It doesn’t pay to advertise over sparsely 
settled regions. As a result radio en- 
tertainment for 40,000,000 potential ru- 
ral listeners remains at the mercy of 
common atmospheric disturbances. 

Last January, Andrew Ring set out to 
plot changes in station-arrangement 
which would spread strong clear sig- 
nals evenly over the whole country. The 
engineering chief for the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s broadcast 
division consulted station technicians. 
Then last week, Broadcasting, radio’s 
No. 1 trade magazine, came out with his 
superpower proposal: 

1. In 25 of the country’s present 40 
clear-channel stations—those having 
exclusive right to a particular wave- 
length—boost power from a maximum 
of 50,000 to a minimum of 500,000 watts. 
The 10-fold power increase would 
stretch the primary or infallible cover- 
age of these strategically located sta- 
tions from about 20,000 to around 60,- 
000 square miles. The remaining clear- 
channel stations would continue to op- 
erate at 50,000 watts power. 

2. Meet newspaper publishers’ de- 
mand for local stations by opening up 
three broadcast wave-lengths formerly 
reserved for amateurs. Fifty new 100- 
watt stations could be licensed to use 
each new wave-length without inter- 
ference. 

3. Bring to 5,000 watts the present 
1000-watt nighttime power of most 
regional stations. 

Present broadcast arrangements al- 
low for only 622 stations. Only one— 
Powell Crosley’s WLW in Cincinnati— 
uses 500,000 watts. Last year, under an 
experimental license, the radio manu- 
facturer spent $500,000 to make his sta- 
tion the world’s strongest. Canada pro- 
tested WLW interfered with Dominion 
broadcasts—until Crosley installed a 
directional antenna early this year to 
Shield Canada from his station’s full 
blast. Ring would require directional 
antennas for his 25 superpower trans- 
mitters. 

On the present power allocations un- 
der the Radio Act of 1927, CBS and 
NBC have built a $50,000,000-a-year 
business. Ring’s proposal confronts 
them with a ticklish situation. FCC al- 
location of 500,000 wattpower to un- 
affiliated stations would puncture the 
networks’ prestige with advertisers. As 
few as four or five of these stations, 
located at strategic points around the 
country, could join in a competitive 
“third” national network. 

Radio dopesters believe such a role 
might easily fall to the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, now comprising WOR, 
Newark, N. J.; WGN, Chicago; CKLW, 





Windsor, Canada; and WLW, Cincin- 
nati. 

But NBC and CBS hold most of the 
stations that Ring would boost to su- 
perpower status. FCC adoption of its 
engineer’s proposal might give NBC 
new power to strengthen its WJZ net- 
work. For Columbia, it might open the 
way for a new chain. 

In any case, the scramble for power 
grants would make the broadcast law- 
yers happy. Into equipment manufac- 
turers’ pockets, the new power require- 
ments would pour about $15,000,000. 

Broadcasters have plenty of time to 
muster their arguments for or against 
the plan. Ring will not have it ready 
for formal submission to the Federal 
radio commissioners before next month. 
After that, the FCC will not schedule 
its hearing before next year. 
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RIPLEY: Radio Furnishes Him a 
Fertile Field for Freak Facts 


“Radio, kol sheholech misoff haolam 
v’ad soffo.” 

Robert Leroy Ripley translates it 
“Radio, a voice that goes out from one 
end of the world to another.” He found 
it—believe it or not—in Paragraph 70 
of the ancient Hebrew Talmud Joma 
—written over 2,000 years ago. 

Ripley—hefty, baldish, habitually 
blushing—does a $1,500,000-a-year busi- 
ness in startling facts. A staff of six- 
teen researchers works every day to 
help him produce his BION’s for news- 
papers and radio. At some of the items 
they dig up, the “Master” himself grins 
in sheepish incredulity. Of his broad- 
casts he philosophizes: “There’s no lim- 
it to the Believe-It-or-Nots that will 
come out of radio.” 

But last week, NBC decided Ripley’s 
scheduled butting contest between a 
man and a goat was beyond the limit— 
even for radio. Network officials pro- 
tested they “had to draw the line some- 
where.” 

So Ripley hired a barn to stage a 
non-broadcast match. There a frisky 
goat awaited James Mandy, a circus 
performer claiming the world’s tough- 
est skull. Mandy offered to equip the 


goat with mask and breast protector. | 


But on the previous Sunday’s broad- 
cast, humane officers had heard him 
splinter a plank over his head. “To 


prevent cruelty to animals,” they called | 


off the bout. 


For sheer virtuosity, Ripley expects | 
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The sunshine season 
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TUCSON 


OLF...swimming...tennis...polo...you'll find 
your favorite sports at their best all winter 
in Tucson. 


It’s always playtime here! Winter or summer, 
Tucson basks in warm, dry, health-giving sun- 
shine. Protected by encircling mountains, the 
air is clear, moisture-free, invigorating. 

That’s why hundreds of Eastern sportsmen 
come to Tucson, winter after winter...why some 
of America’s first families own fine homes in 
this region . .. why major baseball teams play 
here in the winter. 


Plan now to join the sports world at Tucson 
this season. Come early...in time for America’s 
eatest midwinter rodeo! The coupon will 
ring you a complete booklet about Tucson’s 
great variety of attractions and accommodations. 
Mail coupon today for fascinating Tucson booklet and 


travel information. Winter fares now available on 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 
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ing. Safeguards whole family! 
Specially constructed patented vac- 
uum cups make it NON-SKID! 
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tread—five colors—lasts for years. 
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save hours of time; 
increase your ability to handle 
new problems, modern conditions 


with this famous 1,740-page handbook covering 
latest expert practice from simple bookkeeping 
to higher accounting. 


oeny you display the kind of skill 
that wins recognition and advance- 
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Just this content, without considering 
its range or the hundreds of authorities 
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books, costing you many times the price 
of the whole Handbook. Here it is in 
one sturdy, handsome volume, handy for 
desk or brief case. 

Nothing else like it at any price. In 
dealing with any question, you can 
select, not merely usual, but best 
method for your purposes. You get 
best opinion on all angles—banking, 
legal, financial, as well as accounting. 
Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 

Widely used and recommended by 
executives, credit men, bankers— 
over 125,000 copies bought. 


Send forComplete Section 

Write today for 32-page sam- 
ple section, free, with full de- 
Safle of Handbook and low cost 
offer, 
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his human BION’s to put radio’s ama- 
teurs in the shade. On the musical side, 
he promises to produce an armless pian- 
ist—to play concertos with his chin. 
The fastest-talking human—a woman 
who acquired her skill in dictating for 
championship shorthand matches—will 
recite the Gettysburg Address in 26 
seconds. The Rev. Santa Claus of Slater, 
Mo., may appear on Ripley’s Christ- 
mas program. 

In his daily 1,500-piece fan mail, Rip- 
ley still gets requests for the words and 
music to the “curse aria” from Massol’s 
opera, “Charles VI.” Three Sundays 
ago, his Baker’s Broadcast presented the 
aria for the first time since its last Paris 
presentation in 1848. 

One night 87 years ago, the leading 
tenor looked upward as he sang the 


words “Oh, Dieu, Ecrasez Le.” (Oh, 
God, destroy him.) A stage hand top- 
pled to his death from the flies. Next 


night at this point in the aria the same 
tenor glanced toward a man entering a 
box. The man fell dead. In the third 
and last performance, the tenor looked 
straight before him as he sang the fatal 
words. The orchestra leader dropped 
lifeless from his podium. 

Ripley took no chances in repeating 
the aria. He hired a blind tenor. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
OCT. 26-NOV. 1 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (26th): Army-Yale Football: From the 
Yale Bowl at New Haven, Conn., both net- 
works carry play-by-play accounts of the 
game. 2.30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 
11:30 P.T. CBS, NBC—WEAF. 

SUN. (27th): “Youth Sings Across Borders”: 
From 31 countries come national folk songs 
by youthful choral groups. Berlin coordi- 
nates the switch-overs from country to 
country. 12:30 E.T.; 11:30 C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 
9:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend: In Chicago, the 
old-age pension advocate tells why “A New 
Age Demands New Measures.” 4:00 E.T.; 
3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

“You Shall Have Music’: Jack Hylton, re- 
cently arrived from his native London, di- 
rects an hour of jazz. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.: 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. WBBM—CBS (not on 
WABC) 


MON. (28th): Concert Band: Frank Simon con- 
ducts his 12-year-old “symphonic band” in 
marches and jazz. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


TUES. (29th): Library of Congress Chamber 

Music: Leading ensembles give hour-long 
classical recitals. 4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 
M,T.; 1:00 P.T. Mutual (WOR, WGN, 
WLW, CKLW). 
“Jumbo”: From the stage of the New York 
Hippodrome, Jimmy Durante, Donald 
Novis, Gloria Grafton, Blanche Ring, and 
a large orchestra begin a weekly serializa- 
tion of Billy Rose’s circus spectacle. 9:30 
E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 


WED. (30th): Jimmie Fidler: The former press 
agent plugs movie celebrities in the manner 
of a fan magazine. 10:30 E.T.: 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS. (31st): “America’s Town Meeting”: 
In Town Hall, New York, the League for 
Political Education starts another forum 
series. Nationally known figures debate 
such questions as “Do We Need a Con- 
stitutional Amendment?” “Inflation, When 
and How?” The Town Hall audience joins 
the discussion. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI, (Nov. Ist): New York Chamber Music 
Society: The organization which Caroline 
Beebe founded in 1914 devotes the second 
of its five weekly programs to a recital of 
rarely heard works by familiar composers. 
10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 
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WALL STREET: Thoroughgoing 
History of Finance Since 1900 


THE LORDS OF CREATION. By Frederick 
Lewis Allen. 464 pages, 137,000 words, jj. 
lustrations, Index, Bibliography. Harpers 
New York, $3 


Again the author of “Only Yester. 
day” rewrites modern history in re. 
vealing terms. His first book informal. 
ly reviewed the news events and man. 
ners of the late lamented 1920s. “The 
Lords of Creation’”’ deals with the rise 
and fall of big Wall Street financiers 
since the turn of the century. 

Early in 1933, Frederick Lewis Allen, 
associate editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
decided that such a history might be 
useful even if it contained no startling 
revelations or propaganda. The field 
had already been explored, from differ- 
ent angles, by biographers, business 
historians, self-styled economists, and 
Congressional investigators like Ferdi- 
nand Pecora and Samuel Untermyer. 
Yet “nobody else had told this story as 
a whole, with an eye not merely to the 
economic facts and figures, but also to 
their dramatic and human interest and 
their social significance.” 

Allen read some 50 recent books by 
both conservatives and radicals. While 
writing his own synthetic work, he ob- 
tained personal suggestions from such 
different people as John T. Flynn, rabid 
critic of Wall Street, and Thomas W. 
Lamont, Morgan partner. 

The book provides a good running 
story, rich in climaxes, personalities, 
and social sidelights. It begins with the 
1900 Morgan-Schwab dinner which pres- 
aged the founding of the world’s larg- 
est corporation, United States Steel. 
Subsequent topics include the Morgan- 
Harriman battle for control of the 
Northern Pacific, social splurges of the 
newly-made millionaires 30 years ago, 
the exciting 1907 panic, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s well-publicized but only 
slightly effectual trust-busting cam- 
paign, the wartime expansion of Ameri- 
can industry, the “seven fat years” of 
1922-29 and finally the depression with 
its front-page scandals and administra- 
tion panaceas. 

None of this is news, but it is pre- 
sented in a clear, explanatory form that 
should enlighten all but specially in- 
formed readers. So impartial is the in- 
terpreter that even Socialists and Stock 
Exchange members will find it hard to 
question his report. 


FASCISM: Nightmarish History 
That Hasn’t Even Happened Yet 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN HERE. By Sinclair 
Lewis. 458 pages, 98,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


Sinclair Lewis has taken the bit in 
his teeth and galloped off to never-never 
land. His fifteenth book describes the 
onslaught of bloody Fascism in this 
country during the years 1936-1939. 

Last Winter, the novelist sat down in 
his old carriage-barn farmhouse 4 
Woodstock, Vt., and began to write 
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Fas- 


cism Fell on Vermont 


Sinclair Lewis: 


about what might happen to his neigh- 
bors if they came under the dominion 
of people like Upton Sinclair, Dr. F. E. 
Townsend, Father Coughlin, and Huey 
Long. For his novel’s hero he picked 
a middle-aged Vermont newspaper edi- 
tor, Doremus Jessup; his principal vil- 
lain, Berzelius Windrip, he modeled 
after the late Senator Long. 

Fictitious Vermonters, hearing of 
Windrip’s dictatorial projects, decide, 
“Country’s too big for revolution. No, 
no! Couldn’t happen here!” 

Whereupon it does. With reportorial 
gusto, the author reproduces the broad- 
casts of Bishop Paul Prang (Father 
Coughlin) and the beautifully stage- 
managed Democratic convention that 
puts Windrip at the head of the ticket. 
The demagogue’s “League of Forgot- 
ten Men” and his anti-Jewish, anti-rich, 
pro-military platform sound credible 
enough to raise the hair on a worm’s 
spine. 

Results of the dictator’s election: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt bolts to form a 
“Jeffersonian Party’; instead of a gift 
of $5,000 per family, the citizens starve 
—like the Russians of 1922; opponents 
face execution—in the manner of OGPU 
victims; the Minute Men purge each 
other out of existence but between times 
love each other passionately—like Hit- 
ler’s helpers; poor old Doremus loses 
his paper, spreads secret revolutionary 
propaganda, and finally lands in a con- 
centration camp. 

Toward the end of the story, two suc- 
cessive coups d’etat explode with no 
more effect on the reader than a pair 
of damp firecrackers. But the final 
ruler brings things right up to date by 
declaring war after “a well-planned 
series of deplorable ‘incidents’ on the 
Mexican border.” 

Lewis—who once worked as janitor 
in Upton Sinclair’s Utopian New Jersey 
colony, Helicon Hall,—here makes fun 
of the would-be reformer: As Windrip’s 
Ambassador to England, Sinclair “open- 
ly campaigned for the Independent La- 
bor Party and issued a lively brochure 
called, ‘I, Upton Sinclair, Prove That 








Prime Minister Walter Elliot, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, and First 
Lord of the Admiralty Nancy Astor Are 
All Liars and Have Refused to Accept 


‘My Freely Offered Advice.’ ”’ 


As a magazine stunt story, “It Can’t 
Happen Here” would have seemed more 
timely a year ago, when Long and 
Coughlin were really panicking the 
standpatters. As a “work of art,” it 
ranks no higher than the hotel satirized 
under that name in the author’s last 
novel. 

Sinclair Lewis writes expertly on 
contemporary matters which he has in- 
vestigated. ‘Main Street” derived from 
his own Sauk Center, Minn., boyhood. 
Before he wrote the medical novel, “‘Ar- 
rowsmith,” his friend Dr. Paul de Kruif 
spent many days and nights answering 
questions. A Kansas City _ preacher 
gave Lewis the lowdown on religious 
racketeering for “Elmer Gantry.” 

For his latest novel, however, only 
nightmares can be held responsible. 


. 
AFRICA: Book Hemingway Wrote 
So He Could Rejoin the Lions 


GREEN HILLS OF AFRICA. By Ernest Hem- 
ingway. 295 pages, 70,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2.75. 


In the Spring of 1934 Ernest Hem- 
ingway returned to the United States 
from Africa. At that time he an- 
nounced he was going to write a novel 
so that he could earn enough money to 
return to Africa and “learn more about 
lions.” Since then he has lived in Key 
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West, dividing his time between Writing 
and fishing for marlifi and tuna. “Green 
Hills of Africa,” published this week, 
should enable America’s leading hard- 
boiled literary man to rejoin the lions 
soon. 

This record of a month’s hunting in 
East Africa offers few surprises to 
Hemingway admirers. His irritating 
preoccupations with liquor, profanity, 
and violent death smack of sophomoric 
boasts. But his enormous technical skill 
at writing lifts “Green Hills of Africa” 
far above the usual ruck of big game 
hunting records. Few books have ever 
brought African scenery so vividly to 
life, or conveyed so well what Heming- 
way calls the “feel” of the land. To 
transmit that feel he contrives many 
involved, poetic passages: 

To go down and up two hands-and-knee- 
climbing ravines and then out into the 
moonlight and the long, too-steep shoulder 
of the mountain that you climbed one foot 
up to the other, one foot after the other, 
one stride at a time, leaning forward against 
the grade and the altitude, dead tired and 
gun weary, single file in the moonlight 
across the slope, on up and to the top where 
it was easy, the country spread in the moon- 
light, then up and down and on, through 
the small hills, tired but now in sight of 
the fires and on into camp. 

Lovers of hunting should revel in the 
flashing scenes of rhino, kudu, and sa- 
ble. Hemingway’s own ardent admirers 
will pounce on one particularly self-re- 
vealing dialogue: 

“And what do you want?” 

“To write as well as I can and learn as 
I go along. At the same time I have my life 
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which I enjoy and which is a damned good 
life.” 

“Hunting kudu?” 

“Yes. Hunting kudu and 
things.” 

“But it takes money.” 

“I could always make money and besides 
I have been very lucky.” 

“Do you think your writing is worth doing 
—as an end in itself ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“That must be very pleasant.” 

“It is,” I said. “It is the one altogether 
pleasant thing about it.” 

A few lines later he puts in words his 
own artistic goal: 

“How far prose can be carried if any one 
is serious enough and has luck. There is a 
fourth and fifth dimension that can be gotten.” 

“And if a.writer can get this?” 

“Then nothing else matters. It is more 
important than anything he can do. The 
chances are, of course, that he will fail. But 
there is a chance that he succeeds.” 

“But that is poetry you are talking about.” 

“No. It is much more difficult than poetry. 
It is a prose that has never been written. 
But it can be written without tricks. and 
without cheating. With nothing that will go 
bad afterwards.” 


many other 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Fleet Street; 
Charlotte Gilman; Mark Twain 


STRANGE STREET. By A. Beverly Baxter. 
291 pages, 60,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Appleton-Century, New York. $3. 


Memoirs of a young Canadian who 
after the Armistice became editor of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s London Daily Ex- 
press. Good sidelights on British news- 
papers, embattled politicians, and Irish 
patriets—but undistinguished writing 
style. 


. . . 

THE LIVING OF CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
GILMAN. 335 pages, 69,000 words. Illus- 
trations, Index. Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3. 


Autobiography of a studious Ameri- 
can writer who spent her life fighting 
to emancipate women from the kitchen. 
Always logical and ready to flout con- 
vention, she attained her greatest fame 
by allowing her husband to divorce her 
in 1894 and then keeping up friendship 
with him and his new wife. Last Au- 
gust she made her last logical gesture 
by writing a note, “I have preferred 
chloroform to cancer,” and then killing 
herself. 


MUSSOLINIT’S ITALY. By Dr. Herman Finer. 
550 pages, 150,000 words. Index. Holt, New 
York. $3.75. 


A University of London teacher, who 
has just spent a year in Italy interview- 
ing its citizens and its Chief of State, 
writes a long, learned, well-organized 
treatise. Those who are curious about 
Fascism’s past history and present 
policies should find it a good reference 
source. The author’s approach is im- 
partial, his ultimate conclusions pessi- 
mistic. 


MARK TWAIN’S NOTEBOOK. Edited by Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine. 402 pages, 80,000 
words. Index. Harpers, New York. $4. 


This new book by a 25-years-dead 
author consists of informal jottings 
from the blank books he always car- 
ried with him. Albert Bigelow Paine, 
who had access to them while writing 
his 1912 Twain biography, has arranged 
the notes in topical order. While they 
provide choice samples of the humor- 
ist’s wit and philosophy, they add noth- 
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ing essential to the personality revealed 
in his other books. 


A SIGN FOR CAIN, By Grace Lumpkin. 376 
pages, 220,000 words. Lee Furman, New 
York. $2.50. 

Another story of the downtrodden 
by the author of “To Make My Bread,” 
winner of the Maxim Gorky prize for 
the best labor novel of 1932. Bill Dun- 
can, editor of a little Southern news- 
paper, and Denis, his negro “comrade,” 
wage a losing battle to organize the 
poor whites and Negroes against the 
cruelty and oppression of the middle 
and upper classes. The climax of in- 
justice comes when a degenerate aris- 
tocrat murders Denis in his jail cell 
for a crime that he himself committed. 

The primary purpose of the book is 


INTERNATIONAL 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman: She 
Worked Things Out by Logic 
not literary but propagandist. As such 
it carries force and conviction. 


NOTES AS VICE PRESIDENT. By Charles G, 
Dawes. 316 pages, 70,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Index. Little, Brown, Boston. $3. 


Journal written between June, 1928, 
and March, 1929, by the then Vice 
President. It includes sharp reminis- 
cences of McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt; of Dawes’s own war work 
as Chief of Supply Procurement for the 
A. E, F., the “Hell and Maria” speech 
to Congressional investigators, and the 
now closed story of German repara- 
tions. 

Prophetic highlights: July 10, 1928— 
“The credits of the country which... 
eventually grow beyond a proper pro- 
portion to the cash... give evidence 
. .. Of reaching that situation before 
many months. ... Will the American 
people . wake up some morning 
changed from an optimistic to a pessi- 
mistic view of the future, as occurred 
in 1892, culminating in the panic of 
1893? Such an action might mean po- 
litical revolution, now as then.” Dec. 
31, 1928—‘“Read an article on ‘Reflec- 
tions on Farm Relief’ by Professor R. G. 
Tugwell, of Columbia University ... 
At last there is commencing... fair 
consideration of this subject by Ameri- 
can economists.” 


SIDESHOW 








Yum-Yum: The Prussian Academy of 
Science, Berlin, Germany, has just com- 
pleted an exhaustive treatise on the 
kiss. The pedagogues’ conclusion: The 
original joining of lips ... has. 
become the eating of make-up.” 

ETIQUETTE: Gertrude Cohen, 25, fell 
from a Los Angeles street car onto the 
tracks and broke her ankle. But she 
refused to budge: “A victim of an acci- 
dent should not be moved until the am- 


bulance arrives.” And there she stayed 


with traffic snarling about her, until 
hospital attendants turned up. 

Pork AVENUE: For the Dallas, Texas, 
Centenary next year a pen for hogs 
will contain: Indirect lighting, music 
to play lullabies, private baths, auto- 
matic feed troughs, a change of straw 
every twelve hours, and a series of 
murals depicting the hog’s contribution 
to modern existence. 

Dizzy: New York police last week 
asked William Murphy, 19, four times 
convicted of pickpocketing, how his 
hand happened to be in the pocket of 
a man sleeping at Grand Central Ter- 
minal: “I was walking about the sta- 
tion when I had a dizzy spell ...I 
grabbed the bench . . . but my hand 
slipped and went into the sleeper’s 
pocket.” 

PLATFORM: Dr. John R. Brinkley, 
goat gland specialist and politician of 
Milford, Kan., proposes to run for the 
Presidency promising “laziness for all.” 
“Put a money box at each postoffice so 
people can grind out the amount they 
want to spend Nobody should 
work ... Inmates of asylums are not 
crazy—just smarter than we are.” 

Tue Cats: Miss Sarah B. Hataway 

of Milwaukee, Wis., died last year. Last 
week her will was filed: eighteen cats 
will receive a $40,583 trust fund; when 
the last one dies, the money goes to 
Miss Hataway’s eleven nieces and 
nephews. 
_ Piterms: “A large group of Ameri- 
can Moslems is on the way to Peiping,” 
said a Chinese Government announce- 
ment. Several North China mosques 
made elaborate preparations for a good 
old-fashioned Mohammedan welcome. 
Then the “pilgrims” arrived: 50 San 
Francisco Shriners on a tour. 

Toucu Break: Two safe-crackers en- 
tered the National Carbon Co., Sat 
Francisco, bound and gagged the 
watchman, then drilled, blasted, and 
applied the torch. Finally exhausted, 
they threw down their tools and quit: 
“There must be some easier way of 
making a living than this,” complained 
one. 


RatrLtep Ratrier: At the Tulsé, 
Okla., municipal zoo, a rattlesnake bit 
C. H. Allen. He recovered. The snake 
was sick three weeks, then died. 
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of the body machine in man and in all other living things. “The Science 
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charges) regardless of the retail price. (The regular retail prices 
of Guild selections range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want 
the Guild selection for the month, then you may take your choice 
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liver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you wish at the 
publishers’ established prices. However, if you do not want any 
book that month, you are not obliged to take any. You may buy 
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